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SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 
September-October, 1939 


THE CAUSAL AND CONTRIBUTORY 
FACTORS OF DICTATORSHIP 


J. O. HERTZLER 
University of Nebraska 


@ Any examination of the dictatorships of history shows 
them to be universal and recurrent social phenomena. As 
such, they lend themselves well to sociological analysis, 
especially when they are examined in the light of the 
ideal-typical. This paper is one of several summarizing 
studies which have grown out of a case study of some 
thirty-five dictatorships of history, beginning with several 
from the early Greek and Roman world, six from Europe 
between the fifteenth century and the World War, a dozen 
from Latin America from the time of the Liberation to 
the present, and the more outstanding postwar dictators of 
Europe and the Near East. Their names will appear be- 
low from time to time in the summary of the uniformities 
among the causal and contributory factors of dictator- 
ship.* 

While these causal and contributory factors must, for 
purposes of analysis, be considered separately, they are in 
most cases interrelated as they actually function. 

Dictatorships tend to appear in times of crisis, emer- 
gency, and national humiliation. Originally in the Ro- 
man Republic, the term “dictator” was applied to the man 
who was asked during an emergency by the constitutional 


1 Space does not permit the presentation of the mass of bibliographical ma- 
terials upon which the study rests. 
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authorities to assume sole power for a stated interval of 
time in order to extricate with efficiency and dispatch the 
nation from its crisis. During the same period Thessaly 
had the office of tagos, which was technically a position 
carrying tyrannical or dictatorial authority, to which an 
outstanding leader was elected in order to pursue a for- 
eign war or to deal with some internal situation of vital 
importance; with the passing of the emergency he retired 
to private life. But before this, in the case of the Greek 
tyrants of the seventh and sixth centuries, and since then, 
times of confusion, disorder, and anarchy have either de- 
manded a “strong man” or have made it easy for an am- 
bitious, greedy, and unscrupulous military or other leader 
(a condottiere or caudillo) or faction to seize power. 
Dictatorship consists of the supremacy of the executive 
power, and not of the legislative or judicial. It represents 
a shift of authority from the mass or their representative 
or other older constitutional agents, who normally are 
empowered to administer group affairs and make and in- 
terpret laws, to a single individual or oligarchy. Such ex- 
ecutive power is usually achieved by extra- or unconsti- 
tutional means; it is, in fact, invariably the offspring of a 
coup d'état. It is assumed in times of crisis when, because 
of internal chaos or menace of foreign invasion, estab- 
lished constitutional agencies, with their diffusion of 
power and their relatively deliberate rate of procedure 
or their tendency to disintegration, cease to function or 
function inadequately under the conditions existing. In 
such times a concentration of planning, direction, and 
administration seems to be necessary. It is undeniable 
that in most emergencies the executive arm of govern- 
ment receives a large temporary accession of power.” It 
is reasonable to assume that, if the times were normal or 


2 Cf. R. C. Brooks, “Democracies and Dictatorships: The Debit Side of Their 
Ledgers,” Proc. Am. Phil. Soc., 75 :462-63, 1935. 
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if the standard governmental institutions were function- 
ing satisfactorily, the people would resist any extralegal 
assumption of arbitrary power. 

The state of anarchy and instability is due to three dif- 
ferent possible situations: (1) to the dissolution of an old 
society, as was the case during the time of the Greek ty- 
rants, the dictators Marius, Sulla, Caesar, and Augustus 
of Rome, the Medici, Louis XIV, and Napoleon Bona- 
parte and recently in Russia, Turkey, Persia, and Spain; 
(2) to the failure of a stable constitutional system of social 
control ever to develop, as among most of the Latin- 
American countries; or (3) to the failure of a revised 
social system to meet the demands made upon it, as with 
France in the time of Louis Napoleon or in recent Italy, 
Poland, Portugal, Hungary, Jugoslavia, Austria, and 
Germany.* 

The dissension and anarchy or the despair and disgust 
preceding dictatorships have usually headed up in civil 
war, class war, or revolution, which occurred before the 
dictator came into power or which was engineered by 
him or his clique. This is the fact in the case of the Greek 
tyrants, Marius, Sulla, Caesar, and Augustus, the Sforzas 
and Medici, Cromwell, Napoleon Bonaparte, the Latin- 
American dictators, and practically every one of the post- 
war dictatorships of Europe and the Near East. Occasion- 
ally, as in the case of several Latin-American and Balkan 
countries, the threat of revolution has led to dictatorship. 
In Rome, in most of the Latin-American countries, and 
in Hungary, Poland, Russia, and possibly several other 
postwar countries the tension and conflict caused by di- 
verse races and cultures existing side by side in a single 
nation were additional factors contributing to the cen- 
tralization and compulsion of dictatorship. 


3.N. L. Sims, “Swing of Social Change,” Social Forces, 14:479, May, 1936. 
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The civil war or revolution precipitates the conditions 
which favor the rise of centralized, despotic social con- 
trol. When either the victorious or exhausted revolution- 
ists are unable to agree among themselves or unable to 
reconstruct an effective social order, their only hope lies 
in a centralized control. The revolutionary group then 
provides or seeks a “strong man,” a “savior,” who will 
command the primitive sentiments of personal attach- 
ment, fear, and loyalty of the masses and produce firm and 
stable government. This dictator-leader is clothed with 
absolute power and restores order upon the bases of per- 
sonal prestige and coercion. In times of chaos the people 
are willing to give up their social and political power and 
many hard-won personal rights, and submit to regimen- 
tation, and even tyranny, for the sake of the hoped-for 
restoration of peace, certainty, tranquillity, and pros- 
perity. Social order is more precious than individual 
liberty. Also, when people are tired and distraught, a 
leader who assumes all responsibility may readily be 
looked upon as a blessing. The mass, in fact, seeks in the 
dictator definite decision and steady mastery. 

To fully understand anarchy, instability, and revolu- 
tion as causal or contributory factors in producing dic- 
tatorships, they must, however, be broken up further into 
their contributory and constituent factors. 

International or colonial wars. A conditioning factor 
repeatedly involved in the various historical cases of dic- 
tatorship noted is the participation of the nation in inter- 
national or colonial wars shortly preceding the appear- 
ance of the dictator. Or to put it the other way around, a 
wave of autocracies and dictatorships has followed most 
of the war periods of history.* This is true in the case of 
both the constitutional and the irregular dictators of 


4 Cf. Count Carlo Sforza, European Dictatorships (London: Allen and Unwin, 
1932), p. 228. 
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Rome, the Italian city-state dictators, Cromwell, Riche- 
lieu, Louis XIV, Napoleon, frequently among the Latin 
Americans, and, most significantly of all, as a direct influ- 
ence among the postwar dictators. 

War imposes an immense strain upon all its partici- 
pants, whether they be defeated or victorious. Very often 
great damage is done to the political, economic, and social 
orders of the countries in question, which may produce 
widespread shock and disorganization; states are divided 
or increased ; national boundaries are shifted ; markets are 
lost or destroyed; economic depression and financial infla- 
tion invariably occur; class balances are disturbed; and 
added to the loss of men as military casualties are the 
moral costs—notably the development of habits of vio- 
lence, the tax burdens, the strains upon governmental 
agencies, the undercurrents of suspicion and hostility, the 
emotional and mental deflation or let-down, and, in gen- 
eral, the marked deviation from almost all normal social 
processes. For the vanquished people there is the addi- 
tional burden of national humiliation.® 

War is a direct contributory factor to the appearance 
of dictators in that it creates a state of mind of which 
dictatorship is a mere continuance. After a period of con- 
centrated authority and direct action, the personal force 
method of meeting complicated social situations is likely 
to take precedence over deliberative or rational methods. 
In fact, there is liable to be a widespread inability to de- 
liberate because of the intellectual and moral degradation 
which accompanies war and an impatience with calm and 
reasoned procedure. Every occasion seems to be an “emer- 
gency.” Furthermore, most of the population, civilian as 
well as military, have been habituated to unquestioning, 


5 H. R. Spencer, article on “Dictatorship,” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 
Vol. V, p. 134. See also J. A. Hobson, “Democracy, Liberty and Force,” Hibbert 
Journal, 34:35-37, October, 1935. 
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“patriotic” obedience, even in matters of the spirit, and 
to acceptance of reckless violence as a duty. This has, in 
the past, been frequently appropriated by the would-be 
dictator. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the chronicles of in- 
ternational and civil conflict are studded with proofs of 
the close correlation between war and subsequent auto- 
cratic power. After citing innumerable cases in point, 
Professor Munro concludes, “Indeed it would be difficult 
to find in all history, any notable occasion on which de- 
mocracy has achieved an immediate and secure lodgment 
as the outcome of a great military struggle.”® 

It is obvious, in the light of the large number, that the 
present postwar world has been extremely favorable and 
susceptible to dictatorships. Specific as well as more gen- 
eral factors are involved. The World War and especially 
the Treaty of Versailles created a set of conditions that 
quite logically and unavoidably would lead to dictator- 
ship—the same types of conditions that have produced 
dictatorships in other eras, but never before so wide- 
spread. After the War there were in Europe thirty sov- 
ereign states instead of eighteen; thirty-five customs sys- 
tems instead of twenty-six and 3,750 miles of new customs 
barriers; twenty-seven monetary systems instead of thir- 
teen. Related to these are other effects: the disturbance of 
racial adjustments, new nationality alignments, the de- 
struction or dislocation, due to the shifting of national 
borders, of agriculture, industry, and finance; ingrown 
feverish nationalisms; the efforts to establish democracies 
among politically inexperienced and untutored peoples; 
the persistence in aggravated form of old hatreds, intoler- 
ances, and antipathies; discontent with territorial and 
boundary settlements; and many other factors. 


pr W. B. Munro, “The Resurgence of Autocracy,” Foreign Affairs, 5:605-6, July, 
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The War also prepared the people psychologically for 
submission to dictatorship, as Count Carlo Sforza points 
out.’ For four years most of the peoples of Europe had 
been taught that bravery was a physical act of intimida- 
tion, that authorities were masters, that blind obedience, 
even spiritual obedience, was a moral virtue, that “patriot- 
ism’ explained everything and included everything and 
excused everything, that loyalty was what some authority 
said it was. 

Never before the postwar period had the lower social 
classes been so powerful, so well organized, so effective 
and bold politically, and, consequently, such a threat to 
capitalist and bourgeois institutions, objectives, or social 
philosophies. The rising strength of Socialist and Com- 
munist groups played a part in the appearance of the dic- 
tatorships of Italy, Poland, Portugal, Spain, Austria, Ger- 
many, Greece, and, of course, though in quite a different 
way, in Russia. The middle and upper classes were will- 
ing to accept and support a dictator if they thought he 
could guarantee a checking of the growing supremacy of 
working-class groups and the dislocation which their 
social philosophies would likely produce. 

People also had been disillusioned about the old highly 
advertised institutions, which were not sufficient to stop 
the great catastrophe of 1914 or mend the vicious rents 
that it caused. They were willing, sometimes even eager, 
to try “something new” if it did things. But thinking that 
they had resorted to a new control device, they have ac- 
tually adopted something very old. Dictatorships now, as 
in other eras, have the appearance of “doing” all the time 
whether they accomplish lasting changes and effect in- 
ternal reconstruction or not.® 


T Europe and Europeans (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1936), 
p. 14. 

8 Halide Edib, Turkey Faces West (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1930), p. 222. 
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Inexperience or lincompetence in political participa- 
tion.® Dictatorship# have generally appeared among peo- 
ple who have for centuries been accustomed to and de- 
pendent upon highly concentrated and even absolutistic 
government. The Rome of the first century B.C. had the 
tradition behind it of the dictator in time of crisis, even 
though he was appointed only for the duration of the 
emergency. When the crisis extended over a longer period 
of time, the people easily accepted a more prolonged dic- 
tatorship. Cromwell was preceded by absolutistic kings, 
as was Napoleon. The Latin-American peoples before the 
arrival of the Spaniards were under the strict rule of their 
tribal or national chiefs, and after the assumption of 
power by the Spaniards they were subjected to the even 
harsher domination of the Spanish governors and mili- 
tary officials. In Russia for nearly five centuries there was 
the rule of the Czars; in Turkey for seven centuries there 
had been the personal sovereignty of the sultans and 
caliphs; in Persia the Shahs had ruled absolutistically. 
Spain for centuries has been controlled by autocratic 
kings and feudalistic landlords. The Polish for two hun- 
dred years have been a subject people dominated by con- 
querors. Constitutional procedure is beyond the range of 
the average man’s comprehension in these countries. Italy 
and Germany had had a very limited and on the whole 
not entirely successful experience with democracy. The 
Italians, in fact, had no manhood suffrage until 1912, 
while the Germans, who more nearly approached consti- 
tutional democracy than any of their contemporaries who 
have submitted to dictatorships since the War, held out 
against it the longest. In all of these countries, as in Jugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, Russia, Poland, Hungary, and Austria, 


® This and the two following sections deal with a more or less common situa- 
tion, and the subject matter overlaps somewhat. They are treated separately, how- 
ever, to focus attention upon the pertinent details. 
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the traditions of absolute or semiabsolute monarchies still 
persisted. The older republics and constitutional mon- 
archies, such as Great Britain, Belgium, Holland, France, 
Switzerland, and the Scandinavian countries, have had 
little to fear. Ferrero goes so far as to say: “Fascism and 
Nazism are diseases of monarchy. They appear during 
the agony or immediately after the downfall of an old 
absolute or semi-absolute monarchy.”’”° 

He speaks of these dictatorial philosophies as “a mix- 
ture of vulgarized Bismarckism and modernized Bona- 
partism.” Much indeed seems to depend upon the extent 
of the political training of the people concerned and their 
attachment to self-government. 

In general, though there are notable exceptions, dic- 
tatorships have flourished best and most frequently where 
the respective peoples have had no extended training in 
popular government. In this connection it may be pointed 
out that both Mussolini and Hitler have attained power 
not so much through their own statecraft as through the 
political illiteracy of the Italian and German peoples, 
neither of whom was well habituated to democratic and 
parliamentary institutions. The people see in the dictator 
“the symbolic expression of their confused desires.” Such 
leadership in time of crisis, confusion, and weakened gov- 
ernmental authority and prestige means for the individual 
pleasing release from social, moral, and intellectual re- 
sponsibility. 

The disintegration or superficial establishment of de- 
mocracy. Asa corollary to the preceding section, it must 
be mentioned that in the past dictatorships have frequently 
appeared among peoples when democracy was declining, 
because of defective institutions and abuses growing from 


10 G, Ferrero, “Fascism and Nazism—Diseases of Monarchy,” Spectator, 153: 
279, August 31, 1934, See also Karl Loewenstein, “Autocracy Versus Democracy 
~ Contemporary Europe,” American Political Science Review, 29:586-87, heal, 
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inherent diseases, or among peoples where democracy had 
never been firmly established. This latter was to an ex- 
tent the situation among the city-states of Greece, prior to 
and during the age of the tyrants; it also characterized the 
Italian city-states of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
The Latin-American countries have never had healthy, 
potent, and virile democracy. It is equally evident that 
most of the European countries now under dictatorships 
have not had firmly established, effectively functioning 
democracies. Such democracy as existed in Russia, Italy, 
Germany, Spain, Poland, Austria, Hungary, or Jugo- 
slavia never had a fair chance to show what it could do. 
This was due to several factors, such as political inexperi- 
ence, a considerable degree of illiteracy, class, racial, na- 
tionality or regional rivalries, a multiplicity of noncoales- 
cing groups and parties within a nation, deeply established 
autocratic traditions, on the one hand, and habits of sub- 
mission, on the other, and, finally, the practical or actual 
disfranchisement of parts of the population. 

A particularly critical charge brought is that modern 
parliaments tend to represent not the nation but a multi- 
tude of social fragments whose conflicting interests cancel 
out, leaving nothing definite in the way of an effective 
public will; this creates a paralysis that deadlocks public 
action. Thus, Italy just prior to dictatorship had fifteen 
parties; Germany, thirty-eight; and Poland, thirty. A 
multiple-party system raises unsurmountable barriers to 
the pursuance of a firm, consistent, stabilized executive 
policy. As a result of such Zersplitterung there is govern- 
ment by blocs and groupments, and even the best of coali- 
tions, when they can be achieved, lack unity, force, and 
decisiveness and have difficulty in winning the support 
necessary to carry on public affairs in a confidence-pro- 
ducing manner. 
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To this multiplicity of parties must be added woefully 
perplexed and hopelessly divided classes, that unavoid- 
ably delay, vacillate, and fail of their functions. Under 
such conditions inevitably the public temper grows rest- 
less, and the executive authority, almost of necessity, pro- 
jects itself into the situation, usurping powers not consti- 
tutionally belonging to it. One other characteristic of de- 
mocracies here involved must be mentioned. To a con- 
siderable extent, since their action grows out of the ex- 
perience of the whole and rests upon debate, slowly de- 
veloping public opinion, and compromise among the par- 
liamentary representatives of the people, they must “mud- 
dle” more or less. While this is the lesser of two evils in 
the long run, it does not readily produce decisive action 
at the moment. In time of national disaster—grave po- 
litical or economic or social crisis—a democracy must 
produce strong, stable, and efficient executive power. 


If parliamentary institutions cannot produce it the nation must look 
elsewhere. It will not submit to starvation, or to slow dissolution into 
anarchy, while politicians palter with the impending disasters and a suc- 
cession of feeble Ministries flit like transient phantoms across the parlia- 
mentary stage.11 


“Sick” democracies or democracies that have never 
achieved strength or maturity have been willing to accept 
dictatorship. Dictatorship, when proposed, promises to 
stand above the interests of persons, factions, parties, and 
institutions. It does not need to; in fact, it refuses to con- 
sider individual or factional wishes. Democracy operates 
by majority rule, dictatorship supposedly by universal 
rule. Thus-.peoples in a state of democratic stalemate have 
often embraced dictatorship as a way of getting action.” 


11 Sir Herbert Samuel, “Dictatorship or Democracy,” Current History, 40 :266- 
72, June, 1934. 

12 On this point see Spencer, of. cit.; W. C. Abbott, “Democracy or Dictator- 
ship,” Yale Review, 16:1-16, October, 1926; A. Spatz, “Democracy and Dictator- 
ship,” Open Court, 47:381-84, June, 1927. 
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By way of extenuation, it needs to be remarked that the 
problems, both material and psychological, of the early 
postwar period would have tested the popularity and sta- 
bility of any government. In view of the temper of the 
people, whatever political regime was in existence at the 
time would be condemned. This disapproval grew out of 
the fact that the government of the time was identified 
with the confused and perilous situation, and had to carry 
the responsibility for the sufferings and disappointments 
of the people, as, for example, the “mutilated victory” of 
the Italians when they did not receive the property they 
had expected. If a parliamentary republic was in effect, 
it had to bear the brunt of disapproval. What had been 
disliked already or criticized would be condemned with 
a fresh vehemence and hatred. 

Another factor possibly contributing to the widespread 
nature of modern dictatorship is the fact that unavoidably 
modern states have had to assume a very rapidly increas- 
ing body of duties and functions which they were not 
wholly prepared to assume. There has been the growth 
of centralization, due to the fact that local government, in 
a world of wireless, telephone, motor cars, and airplane, 
has diminished in importance and function. In addition 
to the formal traditional political functions modern states 
have had to assume an increasing amount of varied busi- 
ness, including not only the regulating but also the actual 
conducting of various economic and financial processes, 
not to mention a greater responsibility for such functions 
as health, education, and recreation. International rela- 
tions have become more vital and have required quick and 
decisive action. Modern parliamentary machinery tends 
to be slow, cumbersome, inefficient, and often nugatory in 
meeting these various obligations, especially in time of 
crisis. It, in many cases, is not sufficiently adaptable or 
flexible or capable of quickly assuming the complicated 
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tasks of the rapidly changing modern world. The famous 
“margin for compromise,” one of the distinctive features 
of parliamentary procedure, is nonexistent or not wanted 
in times of emergency or crisis. It is likely that we can 
anticipate more dictatorships unless modern govern- 
mental systems can be reconstructed for rapid positive 
work.*® 

The incapacity of the preceding governments. While 
it borders on truism, it must be stated that the most im- 
mediate contributory factor making possible the assump- 
tion of dictatorial power has been in most cases the weak- 
ness and ineffectiveness of the governments preceding the 
dictatorship. Frequently also the governments included 
no statesmen of first caliber—men who had the ability and 
the stamina to carry through at the crucial time a program 
of renewal within the framework of the existing system. 
Therefore, the governments have invariably lost both the 
support of the people and confidence in themselves. Such 
was the case among the decaying aristocratic city-state 
governments of Greece at the time of the tyrants. The 
great Roman dictatorships of the period of transition of 
the first century B.C. are primarily due to such a situa- 
tion. The Medici and the Sforzas placed better govern- 
ment in effect, as did Cromwell, Richelieu, Louis XIV, 
and Napoleon. Such also was usually the case among the 
Latin-American countries. The same can be said with 
reservations for Stalin, Kemal Ataturk, Reza Shah 
Pahlevi, Alexander of Jugoslavia, Salazar, and possibly 
Metaxas. 

The postwar period more clearly than any other shows 
this governmental insufficiency. The governments of Rus- 
sia, Turkey, Italy, and Germany lacked the necessary dy- 
namic qualities, and when confronted with a multiplicity 


18Cf, C. E. M. Joad, Liberty Today (New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 
1935), pp. 37-42. 
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of problems, including the rise of revolutionaries, they 
were unable to throw off their inertia, correct their inep- 
titudes, and cut through the legal, constitutional, and ad- 
ministrative obstacles that bound them and militated 
against decisive action. The dictatorships came to power 
partly because the leaders of the governments that were 
overthrown had lost all confidence in their ability to res- 
cue their countries from the despair and the complica- 
tions of control, and partly because they did not have the 
will to fight or the support necessary to make a fight. In 
most cases, their resistance to the usurper has been pa- 
thetically feeble. 

In each case the precise process of collapse has been 
different, but the final results have been essentially the 
same. In Russia the Czarist government succumbed to 
the Provisional government under Kerensky, with some 
bloodshed and a show of resistance; the Kerensky govern- 
ment was then overthrown with ease by the Bolshevists. 
In Turkey in 1922 the government of the Sultan, in spite 
of hypodermics administered by England, gave way ig- 
nominiously. In Italy, Germany, and most of the other 
postwar cases, the resistance was even feebler. One gets 
the impression that the King welcomed Mussolini as a 
savior. Poland received Pilsudski with relief. Such was 
also the case with Salazar in Portugal, and in Greece 
when Metaxas took over control. In Germany no resist- 
ance whatsoever occurred. Briining and Von Schleicher 
had, in fact, smoothed the way for Hitler." 

Intolerable economic conditions. In many cases dic- 
tatorships have been preceded by economic collapse, 
which, of course, is intimately related to other contribu- 
tory factors already discussed: the impairment of produc- 
tive and distributive processes by revolution or civil war, 


14 Cf, C. B. Hoover, “Dictators and Democracies,” Virginia Quarterly Review, 
10:161-76, April, 1934. 
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the cost of repelling invaders, the reckless financial meas- 
ures of bewildered governments, the demands for repara- 
tions made upon the defeated, the ruin of middle and 
upper classes by inflation, the usual economic prostration 
which comes as the aftermath of a major war among both 
victors and losers including intolerable and appalling un- 
employment and unrest, at times famine and extreme 
want, the clash of economic and social classes, huge public 
debts and crushing taxes, the collapse of the banking and 
the monetary system. These and other economic condi- 
tions are found prevailing in various combinations pre- 
ceding practically every dictatorship examined. In several 
cases, notably Italy and Germany, a degree of recovery 
had been made, however, when the dictatorship was es- 
tablished. 

Conservative reaction to Leftist groups (proletarian- 
ism). With the exception of several of the Greek tyrants, 
Stalin, Marius, Caesar, Lenin, and possibly Kemal Ata- 
turk, the dictatorships from earliest times down to the 
present have been promoted by conservative groups as a 
tool against the encroachment of the propertyless classes. 
“From Roman days on it has been a patrician arm against 
plebeian claims of equality.”** This is another way of say- 
ing that the rise to a degree of strength of propertyless or 
laboring classes has been a contributory factor in the rise 
of dictatorships. The increasing strength of the lower 
classes, particularly the woolen workers, was a significant 
factor in the rise of the Medici. In the French Revolution, 
the property-holding classes turned to Napoleon to save 
them from.the excesses of the proletariat. Similarly, in 
1848, when proletarian uprisings threatened everywhere, 
Napoleon III was given dictatorial power. Our modern 
Fascist dictatorships, whether in Hungary, Italy, Spain, 
Austria, Germany, or Greece, have been directed against 


15H. R. Spencer, Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. V, p. 135. 
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the growing power of the labor unions and the Socialist 
and Communist movements. The later Hungarian dicta- 
torship had been directed against the Bolshevist regime 
under Bela Kun. As the descriptions of the Italian and 
German postwar revolutions show, the working classes 
through their unions and Leftist parties had grown strong 
and arrogant, threatened property rights, and were pro- 
moting an economic and political organization which 
was thought to be inimical to the capitalistic vested in- 
terests. The lower classes by their action united against 
themselves the thrifty little bourgeoisie, the small business 
men, the white-collar workers, the independent peasants, 
the professional classes, and all the retired persons, as 
well as capitalistic big business and the land-owning 
classes. In a measure, dictatorship is the answer of the 
upper three estates against the threat of the fourth estate 
in non-Bolshevist countries. The property-owning classes 
prefer regimentation to dispossession. 

The possible correlation of certain conditions such as 
an agricultural economy, illiteracy, a high birth rate, 
poverty, and an authoritarian church and dictatorship. 
Professor Lindsay Rogers raises the question as to the 
relationship of dictatorship to certain other conditions 
existing in most of the European countries at present un- 
der the control of dictators. He points out, first, that, with 
the exception of Germany, which must be included in the 
countries of northwest Europe that are predominantly 
industrial, all the present dictatorships are confined to 
states in which more than 50 per cent of the gainfully em- 
ployed population are engaged in agriculture. Up to a 
century or so ago this point had no significance, since all 
peoples were predominantly agricultural. But as far as 
the present situation is concerned, Professor Rogers asks, 


16 Crisis Government (New York: Norton, 1934), pp. 38-41. 
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Are peasants more likely to submit to tyranny than are industrial 
workers? Is a certain measure of freedom and toleration more insisted 
upon in the cities than in the country? Do representative institutions work 
successfully only when society has reached a stage of evolution higher 
than that which is possible under a predominantly agricultural economy ? 


Thus far, in the contemporary world the industrial na- 
tions have most successfully resisted control by dictators. 
Another possible correlation is that between dictator- 
ship and illiteracy. Certainly, with the exception of Ger- 
many in the present era, illiteracy has been strikingly 
present as a possible factor in every dictatorship exam- 
ined, though the extent to which it has been a direct con- 
tributing or causal factor is not so clear. Are illiterate 
peoples less critical, more receptive and submissive, more 
susceptible to ready-made mob psychologies, less capable 
of the exchange of ideas and the development of institu- 
tions essential to effective self-determination and self- 
government? Such would seem to be the case. 

Again, with the exception of Germany, the nations at 
present controlled by dictatorships have the highest birth 
and death rates in their regions, relatively low standards 
of living, and a low average of wealth and income per 
capita. Is there a correlation between these factors and a 
low level of public intelligence, information, and spirit? 
And do such low levels bear any relation to absolutistic 
public control? Again, it would seem so; the circumstan- 
tial evidence at best points to it. 

The fact is also pointed out by Professor Rogers that 
the dictatorships have been confined, for the most part, to 
states which prior to the assumption of dictatorial power 
had authoritarian churches. The implication would seem 
to be that a single dominant church would have the gen- 
eral effect of preventing the critical attitude from appear- 
ing, of forcing conformity, uniformity, and unquestioning 
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submission, of doing the thinking for the people, and of 
allowing no opportunity and offering no incentive for the 
rise of the independent spirit. 

It is possible that in the present era, at least, countries 
that are illiterate, impoverished, with a low standard of 
living and little intellectual development or independence 
among the population, when in a crisis, submit readily to 
absolutistic control even if it is not actually necessary as a 
means of extrication from their difficulties. Similarly, it 
might be argued, as Professor Rogers suggests, that as 
countries become less backward politically and economi- 
cally, they will slough off their dictatorial regimes and 
set up representative institutions. 

The will to be dictator—the purposive cause. This 
causal factor has been more or less involved with all of the 
others discussed, because there is very little reason for be- 
lieving that dictatorships automatically follow as the re- 
sult of any given set of conditions. Individuals and groups 
have deliberately sought power, usually for selfish or 
clique purposes; occasionally, for the sake of carrying out 
some ideological objective. Dictatorships are caused as 
much by the strength of the dictator as by the crisis condi- 
tions and the weakness and lack of resistance of the old 
powers. As examples one can present the greater propor- 
tion of the list of dictators: the Greek tyrants, Marius, 
Sulla, Caesar, Cosimo de Medici, Francesco Sforza, 
Richelieu, Louis XIV, Napoleon Bonaparte, Louis Na- 
poleon, Rosas, Paez, Castilla, Santa Cruz, Nunez, Diaz, 
Gomez, Mussolini, Stalin, Reza Shah Pahlevi, Pilsudski, 
Hitler, and possibly others to a degree. 

Would-be dictators have been clever enough to capi- 
talize existing conditions—seize them, so to speak—and 
use them for their own advantage; many of them have 
known how to “dress” or manipulate conditions so that 
dictatorship would seem to be necessary, even desirable. 
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They have manufactured or exaggerated the state of con- 
fusion by well-devised propaganda and such devices as 
whispering campaigns, and have carefully fomented vio- 
lence and disorder by gangs of ruffians and the encourage- 
ment of the activities of other subversive elements; they 
have played on the fears of the people by the ancient art 
of raising the spectre rouge; they have abused and ridi- 
culed the existing regime, lied about it, crippled it, and 
embarrassed it in every imaginable way; they have fos- 
tered undercurrents of suspicion and hostility among 
classes, nationalities, and races; they have never hesitated 
to use every rabble-rousing device; they have created an 
appealing and spectacular leadership; above all, they 
have flattered the disconsolate and humiliated people, 
given them compensatory visions, and made glowing and 
extravagant promises. In brief, they have created a de- 
mand, by means fair or foul—mostly foul—for their own 
well-advertised brand of incisive saviorhood. Finally, 
whenever necessary, most of them have used force freely 
at the strategic moment and in a strategic manner to enable 
them to overthrow such opposition as existed and to take 
control themselves. 





CHILDREN’S WORRIES 


ROSE ZELIGS 


Avondale School 
Cincinnati 


@ Contrary to popular opinion, psychologists have rea- 
lized that childhood is not necessarily a carefree, happy- 
go-lucky period. The ill effects of children’s fears have 
been studied, but the writer has found nothing in the lit- 
erature about children’s worries. The purpose of the 
present investigation is to gain some insight into the wor- 
ries of twelve-year-old children. The following questions 
will be considered: 

1. What relationship is found between worrying and 

psychoneurotic tendencies? 

2. What are the contents of children’s worries? 

3. What are the most common worries of twelve-year- 

old children? 

4. hay sex differences are found in regard to worry- 

ing : 

Subjects and method. The subjects of this study were 
233 boys and girls of the Avondale Public School, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Their average chronological age was twelve 
years, and their average mental age, according to the Otis 
Group Intelligence Scale, Advanced Examination, Form 
B, was fourteen years. The socioeconomic background of 
the children was a little below very high on the Sims Score 
Card. 

In May, 1935, when these children were just complet- 
ing the sixth grade, they were given the Woodworth-Cady 
Questionnaire, used for measuring psychoneurotic ten- 
dencies in children. At the end of the questionnaire the 
children were asked to list the three things that worry 
them most. These worries were tabulated and formed the 
basis of a questionnaire on children’s worries. 
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In June, 1938, 133 sixth grade children of the same 
school, similar in age, intelligence, and home background 
to the subjects who had listed their worries in 1935, were 
asked to answer the questionnaire on children’s worries. 
The items of the questionnaire were those given in Table 
II. The directions were: 


If you have the habit of worrying about the thing listed put a circle 
around the word Yes in the column opposite it. If you never worry about 
it put a circle around the word No. If you worry about it once in a while 
put a circle around the word Sometimes. 


The questionnaire was scored by giving two points for 
every worry marked Yes and one point for every worry 
marked Sometimes. The sum represented the child’s score 
in worrying. 

Relationship between worrying and psychoneurotic ten- 
dencies. Although the children were asked to list their 
worries at the end of the Woodworth-Cady Questionnaire, 
61 children claimed that they had no worries, while 172 
listed their worries. The scores in psychoneurotic tenden- 
cies were averaged separately for those who listed worries 
and those who did not. According to the findings given in 
Table I, the mean score in psychoneurotic traits for the 
group listing worries was 16.3, while that of the group 
claiming it had no worries was only 10.0. Since a high 


TABLE I 


MEAN Scores ON WoopworTH-CaADy QUESTIONNAIRE FOR CHILDREN 
Who Listep THEIR WorRIES AND THOSE WHO CLAIMED 
Tuey Hap No Worries 




















Subjects Who Subjects Who 
Worry Don’t Worry 
N Mean Score N Mean Score Difference 
Boys 87 16.0 32 8.7 7.3 
Girls 85 16.6 29 11.3 5.3 
Total 172 61 











Average 16.3 10.0 6.3 
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score signifies psychoneurotic traits, these results suggest 
that the habit of worrying may be an important psycho- 
neurotic tendency, and a child’s score in a questionnaire 
of children’s worries may indicate certain psychoneurotic 
tendencies. 

It is unfortunate that scores were not obtained for the 
same subjects on both the questionnaire of children’s wor- 
ries and the Woodworth-Cady Questionnaire. But the 
single fact of worrying itself indicates a difference in 
psychoneurotic tendencies and suggests the need for fur- 
ther study in that direction. 

Contents of children’s worries. About what do twelve- 
year-old children worry? Table II shows that children’s 
worries may be classified under school, health, safety, pets 
and toys, economic factors, social relationships, personal 
appearance, and personal conduct. 

School.—School marks and reports, tests, school work 
in general, and the chance of not being promoted to the 
next grade are sources of worry for a number of children. 
It is possible that both parents and teachers are over- 
stressing marks and reports; that the teacher’s power to 
say, “They shall not pass,” is often held as a threat over 
the children’s heads. 

Health.—Health is a source of worry for both adults 
and children. The children worry about their own health 
and especially about the health of members of their 
family. Many of them fear that their dear ones will die. 

Safety—Awareness of many possibilities of getting 
hurt is shown in children’s worries. They worry when 
people are hurt or for fear that they themselves may be 
hurt in an automobile accident or in some other way. They 
are much concerned when a member of the family is 
away at night or when they can’t find little sister or 
brother. Some express fear that robbers may enter their 
home, that the house may catch on fire, or that they may 
slip on a slippery thing. 
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TABLE II 


CONTENTS OF CHILDREN’S WorRIES 








Boys Girls 
57 76 


Worry Per Cent 








SCHOOL 
About passing to the next grade 56.0 56.0 
About my school work 59.2 56.8 
About school marks and reports 75.1 68.8 
About arithmetic 36.2 34.6 
About high school and college 25.0 25.6 
About tests in school 59.2 56.8 
About piano lessons or other music lessons.... 99 10.5 
When I have to give a talk 34.2 29.3 
About getting along with the teacher 22.4 24.4 
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HEALTH 
About the health of members of my family 72.4 76.0 
About my own health 55.3 50.8 
That people might die 59.2 55.3 








About people in my family who have died.... 17.1 19.9 
Because I have the habit of stuttering............ ‘ 3.9 4.5 
Because I get headaches 9.2 11.7 
Because I have a hard time falling asleep 8.6 11.3 








When people are hurt 66.5 68.4 
That I might get hurt in an accident X 36.8 33.8 
That I might fall off a bridge : 32 5S 
That I might fall out of a building 9.9 9.1 
When someone is not home at night 49.4 38.7 
When sister comes home late 4.6 8.7 
When we can’t find little sister or brother... 35.5 29.7 
That the family may be murdered ; 21.7 15.8 
That robbers may come into our home 32.2 27.4 
That I may be bit by a dog 12.5 12.8 
That there may be an increase in auto acci- 








23.7 26.0 





1 Two points were given for every worry marked YES and one point for 
every worry marked SOMETIMES. The sum of the scores for each worry was 
divided by twice the number of individuals whose scores were added, in order 
to get the percentage. 
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TABLE II (Continued) 

Boys Girls Total 

5 76 133 

Worry Per Cent 

28. Because the world is so uncivilized.............--- 33.3 388 36.5 

29. That I might be in an automobile accident 19.3 28.9 24.8 

30. That our house might catch on fire.............--. 16.7. 28.9 23.7 

31. That I might slip on a slippery thing............ 14.1 165 15.4 

Pets AND Toys 

32. That my dog may get run over 24.6 23.7 24.1 

33. About the safety of my pet cat...............--..--- 3.5 3.3 3.4 

34. That my dog might bite people....................-- 44 11.2 8.3 

35. Because I want to get an electric train.......... 1.8 0.0 0.8 

36. Because I want to get a bicycle...................... a3 BS 29 

37. That my bicycle will be stolen.....................- 14.1 8.6 10.9 

Economic Factors 

38. That my father may lose his job.................... 96 145 12.4 

39. That I may not be able to get a job.............. 15.8 17.8 169 

40. That I may lose something... ee 35.1 316 33.1 

41. That my things may be stolen......................-- 20.2 18.4 19.2 

42. That I may not be able to support my family 

when I grow up...... 16.7. 13.8 15.1 

43. That we may become terribly poor................ 11.4 204 16.5 

44. Because business is bad....................-ccse-e00-- 40.4 48.7 45.1 
SoctAL RELATIONSHIPS 

45. About whether I am popular........................ 14.9 276 22.2 

46. Because I can’t make friends quickly............ 11.4 9.9 10.5 

47. Because I think people talk about me............ 175 15.8 16.5 

48. About some girl I like... oo... tee ceeeeeee 16.7. 23.0 20.3 

49. About some boy I like... eeceeeceee 26.3 23.0 24.4 

50. That there might be a war.....................--.---- 56.1 55.3 55.6 

ee rene 16.7 11.9 13.9 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE 

52. Whether I will be tall and strong.................. 24.6 17.8 20.7 

53. If I will be pretty when I grow up................ 114 296 218 

NS OS SO... eT 7.0 13.5 10.2 

55. Because I am small ............... 6.1 4.6 5.3 

56. Because I have to wear glasses 15.8 5.9 10.2 
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TABLE II (Continued) 








Boys Girls Total 
57 76 133 
































Worry Per Cent 
57. About clothes 11.4 283 21.1 
58. Because I don’t like my nickname.................- 11.4 7.9 9.4 
59. Because I do not have fun 5.3 4.6 4.9 
60. Because I am not good in baseball................ 7.0 3.3 4.9 

PERSONAL CoNDUCT 
61. That I may get a whipping 175 11.2 13.9 
62. Because I am bad 24.6 25.0 24.8 
63. Because I am not kind 96 13.8 12.1 
64. That I may be scolded 28.1 27.0 27.4 
65. That I may be treated unfairly 19.3 19.7 19.6 
66, That I may not satisfy my mother................ 44.7 51.3 48.5 
67. That I may have to eat foods I don’t like... 22.0 11.8 16.2 
68. About my future 35.1 316 33.1 
69. That I may not have a nice vacation............ 11.4 23.7 18.4 
70. That I may be punished 22.0 15.1 18.1 








Safety, the need to guard against all kinds of accidents, 
is being stressed by the school and by other organizations. 
Perhaps the warnings given children in vivid moving pic- 
tures and in other ways are a bit too gruesome and create 
worry rather than habits of caution in the minds of chil- 
dren. 

Pets and Toys.—With the exception of the worry that 
their dog may get run over and that they may not get a 
bicycle, few sixth grade children are concerned about pets 
and toys. 

Economic Factors—Many economic factors, however, 
are listed among the children’s worries. Of these, the 
greatest worries are that business is bad, that the child 
himself may not be able to get a job in the future, that the 
family may become terribly poor. Many children worry 
also for fear that they may lose something or that their 
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things may be stolen. The data suggest that the children’s 
worries about economic factors reflect the attitudes and 
remarks of their parents. 

Social Relationships—The children’s worries about 
social relationships indicate that these young folks, just 
entering the adolescent period, are aware of themselves 
as members of the larger social group. They worry about 
some boy or girl they like, about whether they are popu- 
lar, if they can’t make friends easily, and because they 
think people talk about them. Many of them fear the 
coming of a war. Some wonder if life is real. 

Personal Appearance.—The children’s worries about 
their personal appearance also show their realization of 
the need to make a good impression socially. They worry 
about whether they will be tall and strong, stout or small. 
Some worry because they have to wear glasses. The girls 
especially worry about clothes and about whether they 
will be pretty when they grow up. 

Personal Conduct.—In regard to personal conduct the 
greatest worry is that they may not satisfy their mother. 
They also fear punishment of all kinds such as a whip- 
ping, or scolding, or unfair treatment. Some children wor- 
ry because they feel their conduct is not good. 

Most common worrtes. What are the most common 
worries of twelve-year-old children? Giving two points 
for Yes and one point for Sometimes, the points were tabu- 
lated for each item of the questionnaire on worries. The 
items were then arranged with the things most worried 
about listed first. Table III shows that health and safety 
and school work are the things most worried about by the 
children. 

Sex differences in worrying. What sex differences are 
found in regard to worrying? According to Table III 
girls worry more than boys about school marks, when 
someone is not home at night, when little sister or brother 


CHILDREN’S WORRIES 


TABLE III 


CHILDREN’s WorrIES ARRANGED ACCORDING TO THE THINGs Most 


WorrizEp ABOUT 








Girls 
76 


Total 
133 





Per Cent 





I WORRY 
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About the health of members of my family... 
About school marks and reports 
When people are hurt 
About my school work 
About tests in school 
That there might be a war 
That people might die 
About passing to the next grade 
About my own health 
That I may not satisfy my mother 
Because business is bad 





























When someone is not home at night 
Because the world is uncivilized 
About arithmetic 
That I might get hurt in an accident 
That I may lose something 

About my future 
When we can’t find little sister or brother... 
When I have to give a talk 

That I may be scolded 
That robbers may come into our home 

That there may be an increase in auto acci- 




















About high school and college 





. “ That I might be in an automobile accident... 





Because I am bad : 
About getting along with my teacher 
About some boy I like 

That my dog may get run over 
That our home might catch on fire 
Because I want a bicycle 








72.4 
75.1 
66.5 
59.2 
59.2 
55.3 
59.2 
56.0 
55.3 
51.3 
48.7 
49.4 
38.8 
36.2 
36.8 
31.6 
32.2 
35.5 
34.2 
27.0 
32.2 


23.7 
25.0 
28.9 
25.0 
22.4 
23.0 
23.7 
28.9 
24.3 
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TABLE III (Continued) 




































































Boys Girls Total 
57 76 133 
Worry Per Cent 
About whether I am popular. 14.9 27.6 22.2 
Whether I will be pretty when I grow up... 11.4 29.6 21.8 
I IID i. ccciiasiibccieisinlalsacisehiateeontaasieabans 11.4 283 21.1 
Whether I will be tall and strong................ 24.6 17.8 20.7 
About some girl I like..... 16.7 23.0 20.3 
About people in my family who have died... 23.7. 17.1 19.9 
That I may be treated unfairly 19.3 19.7 19.6 
That my things may be stolen 20.2 184 19.2 
That I may not have a nice vacation............ 11.4 23.7 18.4 
That I may be punished..... aH ii mi 
That I may not be able to get a job..............-- 15.8 178 169 
That we may become terribly poor................ 11.4 20.4 16.5 
Because I think people talk about me............ 175 15.8 16.5 
That I may have to eat foods I don’t like...... 22.0 118 16.2 
That the family may be murdered................ 7.9 21.7 158 
That I might slip on a slippery thing............ 14.1 165 15.4 
That I may not be able to support my family 
ERE Se eae eae: rte 16.7 13.8 15.1 
That I may get a whipping............................ 175 112 13.9 
. f 5 aon 16.7 119 13.9 
That I may be bit by a dog. 13.2 125 128 
That father may lose his job.........................- 96 145 12.4 
Because I am not kind...................---c--ce---s0-e0 96 13.8 12.1 
Because I get headaches....................- 14.9 Se «fe 
Because I have a hard time falling asleep...... 14.9 8.6 11.3 
That my bicycle will be stolen 14.1 8.6 10.9 
About piano or music lessons.............-...----.---- 11.4 9.9 10.5 
That I might fall off a bridge 7.0 13.2 10.5 
Because I can’t make friends quickly............ 11.4 99 10.5 
Because I am fat 70 12.5 10.2 
Because I have to wear glasses 15.8 5.9 10.2 
. Because I don’t like my nickname 11.4 7.9 9.4 
62. That I might fall out of a building............. 7.9 9.9 9.1 
63. When sister comes home late 14.1 4.6 8.7 
64+. That my dog might bite people 44 11.2 8.3 
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TABLE III (Continued) 








Boys Girls Total 
57 76 133 




















Worry Per Cent 
65. Because I am small....... 6.1 4.6 5.3 
66. Because I do not have fun 5.3 4.6 4.9 
67. Because I am not good in baseball 7.0 3.3 49 
68. Because I have the habit of stuttering.......... SS Ww .& 
69. About the safety of my pet cat 3.5 3.3 3.4 
70. Because I want an electric train 1.8 0.0 0.8 








can not be found, and when they have to give a talk in 
school. They are much more afraid of robbers, murderers, 
and that their home may catch on fire. They also worry 
more than the boys about being popular, pretty, and hav- 
ing a nice vacation. The boys worry more than the girls 
about having to wear glasses. According to Table IV 
there is a reliable difference showing that girls worry 
much more than boys. The data are in keeping with the 
general feeling that girls belong to the more protected 
group. They feel a greater need for security and are more 
fearful of possible dangers. Boys, on the other hand, have 
more confidence in their ability to cope with difficulties, 
since they have been taught to be courageous and protect- 
ive toward “the weaker sex.” 


TABLE IV 


MEAN ScoRES ON THE WORRYING QUESTIONNAIRE 
FOR Boys AND GIRLS 


























Boys Girls 
57 76 
Mean.............. 31.30 37.12 
a 15.90 16.50 
A NE ee ee Se 2.07 1.88 
Sigma Difference 2.08 





Chances in 100 that difference will be found....... 98.12 
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Summary. Although this study is based on a small 
number of cases, the data suggest that: 


l. 


A definite relationship exists between psychoneurotic 
traits and a large number of worries in children. 
Twelve-year-old children worry about school, health, 
safety, pets and toys, economic factors, social relation- 
ships, personal appearance, and personal conduct. 
The children’s most common worries concern the 
health and safety of members of their families and 
their own school reports. 

Girls worry much more than boys, especially about 
school and safety. 


Educational implications. The habit of worrying re- 
veals an attitude that is not conducive to the development 
of a pleasant and happy personality. 


l. 


Children should, therefore, be taught to work for the 
prevention of accidents or failure but not to worry 
about many things that will probably not happen. 
They should be made to realize that we have to learn 
to take chances when necessary in order to participate 
in the normal activities of life. 

Teachers and parents should not overstress school 
marks but rather should emphasize individual 
growth. 

Parents should not be constantly expressing worries 
but should give their children a feeling of security 
and courage to meet any problems that may arise. 
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EMPLOYERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ATTITUDES 


MELVIN J. VINCENT 


The University of Southern California 


@ That the attitudes of a large part of the employing in- 
terests have been largely determined by the emphasis 
placed upon the value of wealth by a culture that vener- 
ates private property and individualism has been clearly 
demonstrated in American industrial experience. The 
language of legislative acts and judicial opinions offers 
powerful testimonials to the fact that labor has been en- 
gaged for over a half century in the United States in a 
struggle to obtain what it considers its just rights as an 
integral part of the industrial processes most intimately 
concerned with production and distribution. The Nation- 
al Labor Relations Act has had to define unfair labor 
practices and establish collective bargaining rights. A 
Senate Committee on Civil Rights has inquired into and 
investigated the extent to which employers and corpora- 
tions have utilized labor espionage, purchased munitions 
with which to fight strikers, and allocated funds for the 
hiring of strikebreakers from private detective agencies. 
Some of the nation’s more powerful industrialists and em- 
ployers’ associations are at the moment demanding that 
the N.L.R. Act be amended and that the complexion of 
the Labor Board created by the Act be altered. They 
charge that the law is too heavily freighted with labor’s 
interests and that the Labor Board has unduly favored the 
industrial unionists and through its decisions has fright- 
ened capital and business into seclusion. 

All this tends to justify the notion that a great many of 
the ideologies of employers and their organizations have 
been formed solely for the protection of their moneyed 
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investments. Indifference to the welfare of their employ- 
ees and the community has made it essential in large part 
for these employees to seek protection at the hands of the 
state through protective labor legislation or by forming 
themselves into solidarity against employers through 
union organizations. Many who condemn these tactics of 
the working classes forget the law of cause and effect and 
ascribe the aforesaid tactics to pure “cussedness” on the 
part of labor. A question arises, “Would workers have 
ever felt the need either for governmental protection or 
for forming their own defensive organizations if employ- 
ers had been really interested in the actual welfare of 
their employees?” It is the specific purpose of this article 
to consider some of the plans which certain employers 
have put into effect in their own businesses in order to 
create a feeling of good will, esprit de corps, and friendly 
co-operation among their employees. Such employers 
possessed with humanitarian principles may be called 
liberal because of their co-operative attitudes. 

A short time ago, George F. Johnson, chairman of the 
Endicott- Johnson Shoe Corporation of Binghamton, New 
York, was awarded a medal by Forbes Magazine for be- 
ing “the individual who has done most to humanize 
business.” Especially noteworthy is the citation of the 
award—“a 50-year record of service to business and to his 
employees, a record unblemished by a single threat of 
labor trouble.” 

Last Thanksgiving Day a delegation of workers 
brought him 18,000 cards, each reading “From a loyal 
E. J. Worker to our friend Geo. F.,” and “On this Thanks- 
giving we are thankful. We want you to be thankful 
with us.””* 

Mr. Johnson has a real profit-sharing plan, all profits 
being split equally between capital and labor, and the low- 


1Cf. Time, 32:12. 
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est-paid worker receiving as much as the highest-paid ex- 
ecutive. More than $13,000,000 has been shared among 
the employees. A golf course, an athletic field, a swim- 
ming pool, a theater, a clubhouse, a dance hall, as well as 
medical, dental, and legal aid, have been provided for the 
welfare of the employees. Here is a business man who has 
sought to humanize business, although he modestly main- 
tains that he cannot claim any worthiness, and states: “I 
have always thought that the differences between labor 
and capital were quite unnecessary. All industry could 
get along the same as we—with peace, harmony, and good 
will.” This statement by Mr. Johnson is reminiscent of 
what that grand old business man and humanitarian, Ed- 
ward A. Filene, once wrote of the business of the future, 
namely: 


The successful business of the future will be the businesses that improve 
the processes and reduce the cost of production, rid distribution of its 
present indefensible wastes, bring the price of the necessities of life lower 
and lower, shorten the hours of labor and enlarge the margin of leisure, 
eliminate periodic depressions and recurrent unemployment, limit the 
area of the industrial battlefield and enlarge the floor-space of the council 
chamber, create better and better working conditions, pay higher wages, 
and increase the comfort and prosperity of both their employees and their 
customers.? 


Another modern humanitarian employer may be seen 
in the person of Jay A. Hormel, president of the Geo. A. 
Hormel Packing Company of Austin, Minnesota. Mr. 
Hormel has inaugurated in his plant a plan which has 
become known as the “Straight-Time Hormel Plan,” 
taking its name from the fact that through its provisions 
workers are guaranteed an annual wage payable in fifty- 
two pay checks a year. This is made possible by planning 
ahead and by the setting of work quotas for each depart- 


2 Edward A. Filene, “Business as a Factor in Progress,” from Jerome Davis’ 
Business and the Church, p. 267. 
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ment. If workers finish the allotment of work for any day 
before the time set for its completion, they may leave for 
home. The company has recognized the C.I.O. Packing 
House Workers’ Union as its bargaining agent with its 
employees whose average weekly pay has been reported 
as being $29.23. Another interesting factor in the situation 
is the credit union of the employees. Its assets amount to 
nearly $200,000, of which about $165,000 have been paid 
out in small loans to employee borrowers. The good will 
of the company has been made manifest in that the treas- 
urer of the credit union has his salary paid by the com- 
pany. “The idea that an employer is the lord and master 
of his own business is an antiquated notion. If you are an 
employer .. . you have a job and a trusteeship’”—these 
statements reflect the highly co-operative attitude of pro- 
gressive Jay Hormel. 

Another industrial plan which speaks in behalf of co- 
operation is actually designated as “Friendly Co-opera- 
tion.” The Western Electric Company’s Hawthorne plant 
in South Chicago is the home of about 13,000 employees 
working under the supervision of C. L. Rice, who has 
stated that “a company must never become so large or busy 
as to forget its obligations to its employees.”* The em- 
ployees are without benefit of union organization, but do 
have the right to belong to the Western Electric Inde- 
pendent Labor Association, which after the manner of 
company unions provides collective bargaining for them. 
Consultation between management and the workers’ elect- 
ed representatives is encouraged, and more than half of 
the employees are ten-year-service people. The company 
fosters mutual understanding and good will, providing 
for its employees old-age pensions, medical care for the 
sick in factory and in homes, social and athletic activities 


a Look, August 16, 1938, pp. 24-25. See also Business Week, April 2, 1938, 
p. 
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on a large scale, and technical education for those who 
seek advancement in the industry. 

The biweekly magazine Look in its issue for August 16, 
1938, revealed that the ten rules in force at the Hawthorne 
plant designed to bring about “friendly co-operation” 
were: (1) adequate pay, (2) reasonable working hours 
and safety in working conditions, (3) steady employment 
consistent with business conditions, (4) placement of em- 
ployees in positions of fitness, (5) aiding employees in 
time of need, (6) company co-operation in employee ac- 
tivities, (7) recognition of rights of employees to freely 
discuss matters of importance with executives, (8) culti- 
vation of friendliness, (9) encouragement of thrift, and 
(10) extension of the helping hand on the road to ad- 
vancement. Since the company has never had any labor 
troubles, the plan would seem to demonstrate the worthi- 
ness of these rules. Although organized labor is loud in 
its denunciation of company unions as instruments of delu- 
sions and snares, yet the fact remains that a socially mind- 
ed employer could be so liberal that there would be no felt 
need for a union organization. The late Professor Henry 
Seager, noted economist, had this in mind too when he 
wrote: 


As the co-operative employer who honestly regards himself as the senior 
partner in industry and his employees as his junior partner in industry 
there will be less need for the fighting trade union and a larger field of 
usefulness for the company union as a step toward true copartnership 
in industry.* 


Another socially minded employer is President Henry 
L. Nunn of the Nunn-Bush Shoe Company, who provides 
a drawing account for his workers “whether they earn 
it or not.” Since 1935, the company, like the Hormel Com- 
pany, has had its workers on the basis of 52 pay checks 


4“Company Unions vs. Trade Unions,” American Economic Review, 13:11. 
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per year. The plan provides for a classification of workers 
into two classes, A and B. About 95 per cent are in the 
first class and may not be laid off; the other 5 per cent are 
in the second class and may be laid off but have not been. 
President Nunn is optimistic about the plan and sees it as 
a cure for economic ills. It is based, of course, as all such 
plans must be, on a guaranteed stability of trade, and the 
shoe industry is one which is more stable than many 
others. The company undertakes to supply 1,920 hours of 
work out of an available 1,976, and on the basis of estimat- 
ed production and returns establishes a labor budget. 
When the returns exceed the budget figure, workers re- 
ceive a bonus; otherwise, a downward adjustment in their 
drawing accounts occurs. It is reported that during the 
latter part of 1937 the company experienced a setback and 
workers had a downward revision of their pay checks, but 
that they were not anxious to receive more than was com- 
ing to them; in fact, “they want to reimburse the company 
for the deficit as soon as possible.”® It may be stated here 
that the Nunn-Bush Shoe Company has been experiment- 
ing with industrial democracy for over twenty-five years. 
Students of Professor John R. Commons, investigating 
plans for industrial democracy in 1919, at that time re- 
ported that Mr. Nunn had decided several years before 
to organize his older employees and give them a voice in 
the determination of things that concerned them.* When 
an employer has been attempting over such a long period 
of time to give his employees the benefits of good will as 
manifested by attempts to place into practice plans for the 
alleviation of industrial ills, it may well be said that he 
possesses a forward-looking socialized attitude. 

Another long-standing experiment in the field of indus- 
trial relations has been that of the Hart, Schaffner and 


5 Business Week, April 2, 1938, p. 24. 
6 Cf. John R. Commons et al, Industrial Government, p. 132. 
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Marx Clothing Company. This notable plan was inaug- 
urated in 1911 and has been long looked upon as one of 
the most marked successful experiments in union-manage- 
ment co-operation. Observers have testified to the genuine 
co-operation of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America with the company not only in furthering the 
framing of procedures and codes of industrial law, but in 
aiding to improve the technological processes employed 
in clothing manufacture. When in April, 1937, the com- 
pany celebrated its fiftieth year of business and its twenty- 
sixth year of union-management co-operation and indus- 
trial peace, the president of the Amalgamated, Sidney 
Hillman, shared honors at the festive jubilee board with 
President Mark Winfield Cresai of the Hart, Schaffner 
and Marx Company. Thus, both labor and capital in this 
instance have demonstrated the efficacy of mutual under- 
standing based upon broad sympathetic insight into each 
other’s problems. 

James Myers has stated that the acid test of industrial 
democracy occurs when there is made a provision for the 
co-operation of the company management with organized 
labor’s representatives.‘ Many employers have heartily 
agreed with this statement in actual practice. The heart 
of the matter is perhaps most clearly demonstrated by 
noting first the remark of an employer who blandly states, 
“T would not recognize a union now or at any other time 
because a union can offer nothing to my men”; and then 
noting a clause in the amended contract which the Liggett 
and Myers Tobacco Company signed with the A. F. of L. 
Tobacco Workers: “In the interest of promoting a more 
harmonious relationship, the company approves of its em- 
ployees becoming members of the union, and therefore it 
is further desired by the company that those employees 
not now members. . . shall become members.”® 





7 Cf. James Myers, Representative Government in Industry, p. 82. 
8 Time, 33:17, May 8, 1939. 
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Another corporation that has lately endorsed unioni- 
zation of its employees has been that of Paraffine Com- 
panies of San Francisco, better known as manufacturers 
of “Pabco” products. The workers long had enjoyed high 
pay, sick benefits, and other forms of incentives to provide 
good will, but were without benefit of union affiliation. Its 
president, Mr. William Lowe, was surprised at the de- 
mand for unionization but, being forward looking and 
progressive, abandoned the company union idea and ac- 
tually “required his 1,500 employees in San Francisco and 
Oakland to join one of the fifteen A. F. of L. and three 
C. I. O. unions now under contract.’’® Moreover, a school 
for employees, run by the unions, was set up for the pur- 
pose of enabling those who wished to study labor history, 
business administration, and economics. Twenty-four 
students graduated this past February from the “Pabco” 
school. What they will contribute in the way of bettering 
industrial relations remains to be seen, but President 
Lowe is reported as saying, “We're willing to hand it to 
the unions. . . [they] not only increased efficiency in our 
plant but they are helping to sell our products. That’s 
what we got out of playing ball with them.””® This cor- 
responds with the experience of President George W. 
Meade of the Consolidated Paper Company of Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wisconsin, who wrote of his experience in this 
manner: “Instead of our unions going on to bolder and 
bolder demands, they have progressed year by year to a 
more and more effective co-operation.”™ 

An outspoken advocate of union-management co-opera- 
tion is Colorado’s great progressive Miss Josephine 
Roche, former president of the Rocky Mountain Fuel 
Company, who states that all “open-shop philosophies are 


9 Time, 33:15, February 27, 1939. 

10 Loc. cit. 

11 Geo. W. Meade, “Why I Unionized My Plant,” Factory and Industrial 
Management, 75 :281, February, 1928. 
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evasions of the real issue,” and that “they make for waste 
and hostility between employer and employee, are anti- 
social, and in denying an untrammeled voice to the work- 
er, they treat him as a slave.””” 

Another industrial co-operative attitude is that pos- 
sessed by Myron Taylor, chairman of the United States 
Steel Corporation’s Board of Directors, who was respon- 
sible for the “Big Steel” companies’ signing a trade agree- 
ment with the C.I.O. Mr. Taylor’s attitude was forcibly 
illustrated by his concluding remarks in a speech at the 
opening of a new steel-plate mill in Homestead, Pennsyl- 
vania: 


I have faith that if patience is invoked, if all prejudice and ill-feeling 
are discarded, if honest intention to co-operate predominates, if self-in- 
terest is subordinated to the common good, we can and must—through 
common effort—accomplish that equitable relationship between the work- 
er and the public which will solve our existing economic discord.14 


The attitudes of these executives and others who reflect 
similar sentiments emanate from those who are well ac- 
quainted with the principles of the social psychology of 
personality. They realize that the worker brings to the job 
with him his whole personality filled with all those senti- 
ments and emotional qualities which on the basis of past 
experience can be made to respond for the better or the 
worse by good or bad treatment, respectively. Citizens of 
the United States have demonstrated their love for peace 
among nations, and there is no reason why industrial peace 
should not be equally welcomed. These employers are 
leading the way toward industrial peace and socialization 
of industry. Sometimes an employer is accused of being 
paternalistic, yet if that paternalism be benevolent in its 
extensions, it is better to have a benevolent father than a 





12 From notes taken at a lecture in Los Angeles, April 4, 1932, given before 
the Catholic Industrial Welfare Council. 


13 Time, 29:13, January 25, 1937. 
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harsh slave driver. Union-management co-operation, 
however, in the final analysis represents industrial democ- 
racy at its best, for it requires that both sides shall be 
deeply concerned with social and economic justice. It 
means that the autocratic control of industry shall cease 
and that outworn principles and customs not associated 
with democracy will go into the discard. It means that a 
great step forward will be taken in the effort to make the 
capitalistic system accommodate itself to the idea that no 
business has the privilege and license to make profits ex- 
cept as it serves its employees and its public. 
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THE NEGRO PRESS IN 1938 


JOHN SYRJAMAKI 


Yale University 


@ The Negro press in the United States is today approach- 
ing maturity. Probably no institution in Negro culture has 
made so rapid an advance since the World War or placed 
itself on so firm a footing. Its initial period of experiment, 
of evangelism and missionary zeal, has been passed, and 
the Negro press is approaching a professional standard 
beginning to approximate that of the white newspapers. 
As the Louisville (Ky.) Leader commented editorially 
in its December 3, 1937, issue, on the occasion of celebrat- 
ing its twentieth anniversary: 


The journalistic infant of yesterday is nearly full-grown today and the 
reading public is being served by Negro newspapers, magazines and 
bulletins financed by Negro capital, made and set-up by Negro printers 
and linotypers; and put on the streets and into the mail from Negro 
publishing houses, manned with up-to-date skilled printing and pub- 
lishing operatives. 


The Negro papers are creditable sepia reproductions 
of their white contemporaries. Generally they are well 
written and edited, perform their news and advertising 
functions serviceably, and present a considered typo- 
graphical appearance. Some of the larger publications, 
such as the Pittsburgh Courier, the Chicago Defender, 
and the Baltimore Afro-American, are nationally circu- 
lating weeklies which have a distinct metropolitan aspect, 
while the best newspaper, the Amsterdam News, per- 
forms its news function as capably as many of the out- 
standing white dailies. All but four of the Negro papers 
are weeklies, and these compare favorably, on the whole, 
with their white rivals. The larger Negro weeklies are 
quite on a par with the average white country dailies. 
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But the advance of the Negro press has been made in 
often credulous aping of the white dailies. In structure 
they are startlingly similar to the white papers, dupli- 
cating their good and bad features alike. As yet the Negro 
papers evidence no distinctive personality of their own. 
The Negro editors have been so preoccupied with bring- 
ing their papers abreast those of the whites that they have 
been unable to introduce new patterns into the business of 
collecting and editing news. But how completely they are 
beginning to perform their task is indicated by these in- 
dices of somewhat increasing maturity: the organization 
of press and syndicate services, the printing of national 
and local editions, an emergent use of color presses by the 
more opulent weeklies, the appearance of a strong news- 
paper chain, and the sponsoring of a weekly radio news 
broadcast by at least one paper.’ 

This study of the Negro press is based primarily upon 
a detailed examination of sixty-one Negro papers chosen 


by geographical and population distribution.’ It is limited 


1 The Negro press is strictly racialist. Its grist is news that touches the Negroes 
only; rarely, if ever, is there news of interest other than on a racial basis. This 
is logical, of course, inasmuch as Negro readers speak and read English, and 
presumably read the white papers for general news. Negro papers restrict them- 
selves to Negro news and activity, on the allegation that such news is unfairly 
or inadequately treated in the white press. They differ from immigrant papers 
in this respect, therefore. These other minority papers are written in a language 
other than English; they must, hence, give news of general interest, and not 
restrict themselves to nationalist news. 


2 Alabama: Mobile Press Forum Sun, Birmingham World, and Alabama Trib- 
une (Montgomery); California: California Eagle (Los Angeles); Colorado: 
Denver Star; District of Columbia: Washington Tribune; Florida: Tampa Bulle- 
tin, Miami Times, Tropical Dispatch (Miami), Public Informer (St. Petersburg), 
and Florida Tattler (Jacksonville); Georgia: Savannah Tribune, Savannah 
Journal, Atlanta Daily World, and Columbus Advocate; Mlinois: Chicago De- 
fender, Chicago Bee, and Peoria Informer; Kentucky: Louisville Leader and 
Louisville Herald Tribune; Louisiana: Southern Broadcast (Monroe), Sepia 
Socialite (New Orleans), and Baton Rouge Post; Maryland: Baltimore Afro- 
American; Michigan: News World (Detroit) and Detroit Tribune; Minnesota: 
Minneapolis Spokesman and St. Paul Recorder; Mississippi: Greenville Leader 
and Weekly Echo (Meridian); Missouri: The Call (Kansas City) and Kansas 
City American; New York: Amsterdam News; New Jersey: Atlantic City Eagle; 
North Carolina: Salisbury News, New Bern World, Charlotte Post, The Post 
(Winston-Salem), and Cape Fear Journal (Wilmington); Ohio: Ohio State 
News (Columbus), Dayton Forum, Cleveland Gazette, Cleveland Guide, and 
Youngstown Challenger; Oklahoma: Black Dispatch (Oklahoma City), Okla- 
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to a consideration of news and mechanical features, and 
does not attempt a study of long-range editorial policy. 
Numbers and circulation. The Negro Yearbook* for 
1937-38, the only reliable source available, lists 206 news- 
papers, of which one, the Atlanta (Ga.) World, isa daily, 
three are semiweeklies, and 202 are weeklies. This com- 
putation is probably correct within a margin of 5 per cent 
error. The Negro press is represented in thirty-six states 
and the District of Columbia, the only states not having 
papers being the following: Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Delaware, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, and New 
Mexico—all states of a sparse Negro population.‘ 
Figures on circulation are difficult to obtain. Ayer’s 
Newspaper Directory® for 1937 lists but fifty-one of the 
206 Negro papers which submit their circulation, but 
these furnish some clue to the circulation of the entire 
Negro press. The directory records nine papers as having 
Audit Bureau of Circulation figures totaling 346,967; 
twelve giving publishers’ statements totaling 95,602; fif- 
teen with sworn statements totaling 228,472; and fifteen 
having an estimated total of 76,850; or a grand total of 
747,891. The papers listed in the directory are, of course, 
the largest and most prosperous among the Negro press, 


3 Monroe N. Work, editor, Tuskegee. 


4The Negro press, logically enough, is centered most strongly in the large 
Negro population of the south, where 120 papers are published. Twenty-two papers 
are issued in the northeast states, forty-eight in the Middle West, and sixteen in 
the far West. Distribution by states is as follows: North Carolina, 18; Texas, 16; 
Florida, 14; Ohio, 13; Tennessee, 12; Missouri, 9; California, Kentucky, and 
Oklahoma, 8; Alabama, Louisiana, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 7; Georgia 
and Illinois, 6; Kansas, Michigan, Mississippi, and South Carolina, 5; District 
of Columbia, New York, and Virginia, 4; Colorado, Minnesota, and West Vir- 
ginia, 3; Arizona, Arkansas, Indiana, Iowa, Massachusetts, Nebraska, and Wash- 
ington, 2; and Connecticut, Maryland, Oregon, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin, 1. 


5 N. W. Ayer and Sons, Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals, Philadelphia. 


homa Defender (Oklahoma City), Oklahoma Independent (Muskogee), and Okla- 

homa Eagle (Tulsa); Pennsylvania: Pittsburgh Courier, Philadelphia Tribune, 

and Philadelphia Independent; South Carolina: Palmetto Leader (Columbia) ; 

Tennessee: Memphis World, Chattanooga Observer, Progressive Post (Knoxville), 

and Public Guide (Knoxville) ; Texas: Amarillo Herald, San Antonio Register, 

bate rs Messenger, and Fort Worth Mind; and Virginia: Norfolk Journal and 
uide, 
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but a probable estimated total circulation for the remain- 
ing 155 papers is about 350,000. The Scott Newspaper 
Syndicate, which controls thirty-two papers, gives its 
combined circulation at 60,000.° The total circulation of 
the Negro papers, therefore, appears to be about 
1,000,000. 

Publishing establishments. Information on business 
circumstances of the Negro press is virtually impossible 
to secure. It can be surmised only from an occasional news 
item and from a cross-sectional analysis of the Negro 
papers. However, one writer has estimated that the Negro 
press represents a valuation of over $3,000,000, and gives 
whole or part-time employment to about 5,000.” 

The business and printing structures have not kept 
stride with the development of news functions in the Ne- 
gro press. The study of the sixty-one papers revealed that 
typographically they are much inferior to the white week- 
lies, even though in many cases they are edited as well. 
While an assortment of type faces is used for headlines 
and advertising displays and the typographical arrange- 
ment is generally attractive, the quality of paper used is 
in many instances of a cheap grade, and the inking and 
press work are inferior. Evidence of secondhand or worn- 
out presses is apparent in the appearance of copies of even 
the large Negro papers. Lead cuts are used generously 
by even the poorest papers, to a number beyond that usual 
in the white weeklies, but only a few of the more affluent 
papers can afford the use of half tones. Neither the cuts 
nor half tones, however, generally appear well in print, 
suggesting again the use of inferior presses and conceiv- 
ably of poor engraving in the case of half tones. The use 
of boiler plate, which still persists in many white country 
papers, was markedly lacking in the sixty-one papers 


6 Personal letter to the author from C. A. Scott, general manager of the Scott 
Newspaper Syndicate, November 24, 1937. 

7 G. James Fleming, “108 Years of the Negro Press,” Opportunity, March, 1935, 
p. 75 ff. 
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studied, only two making extended and three occasional 
use of it.® 

Printers and pressmen on Negro papers are now Ne- 
groes, trained either by practical experience or in indus- 
trial schools. What the difficulties have been which they 
presented to Negro publishers may be surmised from the 
editorial comment of the California Eagle (Los Angeles) 
in its Thanksgiving, 1937, issue: 


Most of our printers we had to make; not out of materials with back- 
grounds of experience in the printing profession, but from the rank and 
file—those who had been denied opportunities. A number of the printers 
and operators employed by the Eagle today learned their profession in 
our shop. Many of them were just ambitious little tykes with great zeal 
and little else when they came . . . asking for a “break.” Time and again 
our machines have been damaged by youngsters gaining their first me- 
chanical experience. 


While direct information on salary and wage schedules 
paid by the Negro press is difficult to secure, its lack of 
business stability and of adequate advertising and job- 
shop revenues tends to suggest that minimum rather than 
maximum levels probably prevail.® 

One newspaper chain, the Scott Newspaper Syndicate, 
has invaded the Negro press field. Besides the Atlanta 
Daily World, it controlled at the beginning of the year 


8 Probably the great majority of Negro papers issue from unpretentious side- 
street shops having secondhand or inadequate equipment, generally including a 
cylinder flat bed press, one linotype, a casting box, a job press or two, and limited 
fonts of display types. But there is evidence of movement toward better plants 
and equipment. Periodic mention of Negro papers that have moved into new 
buildings constructed for their purpose, such as the Louisville (Ky.) Leader, and 
the Black Dispatch (Oklahoma City, Okla.) in the fall of 1937, appears in issues 
of the Negro press. The plant of the Black Dispatch now includes a sixteen-page 
new Goss straight-line rotary press, two linotypes, a stereotyping and matmaking 
equipment. The mechanical equipment of the Scott Newspaper Syndicate in its 
Atlanta (Ga.) office includes a Duplex press, Elrod machine, Ludlow machine, 
and five linotypes. The editorial staff has five members and the advertising four, 
and total employees number about sixty, working day and night shifts of nine 
hours each. At least three papers, the Chicago Defender, the Baltimore Afro- 
American, and the Norfolk (Va.) Journal and Guide, have color presses. 

9 Indicative of the growing professionalization of Negro journalists is the fact 
that staff members of the Amsterdam News have been members of the New York 
Newspaper Guild since 1936. When publishers of the paper refused to concede 
to the demands of the News local, the members went out on strike and were fully 
supported by the white Guild. After eleven weeks the owners went bankrupt, 
and the new publishers signed an agreement with the Guild local. 
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two semiweeklies, the Memphis (Tenn.) World and the 
Birmingham (Ala.) World, and twenty-nine weeklies, lo- 
cated in cities as far apart as Houston, Detroit, Cleveland, 
New Orleans, and Miami. All these papers are printed 
in whole or in part in the offices of the Atlanta World, 
thus effecting an economy in production costs and per- 
mitting the use of up-to-date shop equipment, but at the 
same time compelling excessive uniformity and the mini- 
mization of local news in the various papers of the 
syndicate. 

News coverage. The collection of news for the Negro 
press is done by reporters and correspondents covering 
local or regional centers, and by at least seven news serv- 
ices. These latter include the Associated Negro Press, 
Chicago; Calvin’s News Service, New York City; Cru- 
sader News Agency, New York City; Scott Newspaper 
Syndicate, Atlanta; Press Service of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People, New 
York City; Hampton Institute Press Service, Hampton, 
(Va.); and the Tuskegee Institute Press Service, Tus- 
kegee (Ala.). 

The study of the sixty-one papers generally showed 
competent news writing and editing. Since 1920 there 
has been a steady drift of young college graduates to the 
Negro press, and they have been able to approach the 
professional standards of the white papers and to achieve 
a creditable impersonality in their writing. Opinion and 
prejudice have disappeared markedly from the news ar- 
ticles. Articles and columns furnished by the news services 
are particularly outstanding, while reporters on such pa- 
pers as the Amsterdam News could well hold jobs on the 
white city dailies. 

Selection of news, however, is not good. Negro journal- 
ists appear to have learned the technique of writing and 
editing news without making equal progress in finding 
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news. Negro papers tend to deal almost completely with 
the quirks and oddities of personalities. Their news is of 
the obvious type, following the patterns of common gos- 
sip. To the outside reader they become somewhat dull af- 
ter the initial novelty of seeing white culture reproduced 
in shade. Institutional news is strikingly lacking, even 
though some papers may espouse local causes and others, 
like the Amsterdam News, cover their news situation 
commendably. News of the Negro churches and lodges, 
certainly among the highest developed institutional forms 
in Negro culture, tends generally to tell only of elections, 
social announcements, and similar obvious details. Treat- 
ment of the Negro schools runs in the same channel. Par- 
ticular emphasis is placed on successes made by Negroes 
in competition with whites. Nor do the editorial columns 
rise much above this pattern of news writing. Often only 
in the syndicated columns can one find articles attempting 
to deal with the more fundamental problems confronting 
the Negroes.*° 

The Negro papers tend to duplicate the white press in 
sepia. In appearance they are quite like their rivals, gen- 
erally running, however, more into the direction of sen- 
sationalism, a feature stemming from the initial enterprise 
of the Chicago Defender, which built itself in the image 
of the Hearst papers and the Chicago Tribune. The con- 
tents of Negro papers include collectively the usual treat- 
ment of news, robberies, murders and scandals, society and 
personal items, sports, drama and theater news, syndicated 
columns, letters to the lovelorn, Winchellian columns, 
comic strips; both in white and shade, newspaper verse, 


10 This lack of institutional news is undoubtedly reflective, in part, of the fact 
that Negro culture is only partly on its way to maturity. Such news cannot be 
written if it does not exist. However, the impression gained from this study is 
that the main fault lies with the Negro journalists, who have aped the white 
papers too sedulously and adopted an emphasis upon personalities in order to 
sell their issues. Conceivably, their judgment of news values to their people is 
shrewder than that of an outsider. 
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the inquiring reporter, beauty hints, recipes for the home- 
maker, advice on how to bring up children, serial story 
installments, and astrological columns. Departmentali- 
zation of news is generally good, with a tendency for a 
prodigality of space to be devoted to sports, and somewhat 
less to drama and theater news, in the country as well as 
the metropolitan weeklies. Racial issues are always in the 
fore. Human-interest feature material touching upon the 
lighter side of life is singularly absent; it is broached, 
however, occasionally in the signed columns of a personal 
type.” 

Because the Negro papers tend to serve a wider area 
than their immediate location, their selection of news is 
state and national in scope. The local field is often sadly 
neglected. Of the papers selected for this study, only four- 
teen treated their local news field at all adequately, and no 
harsh criteria were used. The Amsterdam News, the 
Philadelphia Tribune, and the Chicago Bee, of this group, 
were pre-eminent as newspapers. In a good proportion of 
the papers, the national news appears scattered and hetero- 
geneous, culled from press services or clipped from other 
papers, and used in part for filler purposes. Syndicated 
columns seem to be printed sometimes for this reason. 
This indicates, in part, an inability or lack of effort to 
cover the local field adequately. 

The proportion of space devoted to news, as compared 
to that given to advertising, is exceptionally high. Per- 
haps an average for the entire Negro press would be from 
80 to 85 per cent. Advertising is always severely limited 
in volume. Space devoted to editorials and opinion is 
probably about 4 per cent. 

11 The use of pictorial journalism has been particularly exploited by the 
Negro press, and even the smallest country papers carry an ample share of cuts. 
Because of the expense of engraving involved, lead castings are used by most 
papers; but the larger publications, particularly the Courier, Defender, and Afro- 
American, are able to indulge in lavish displays of half-tone etchings. These latter 
papers, of course, use pictures as a part of their sensationalistic appeal. Yet, there 


is an evident calculated utilization of cuts to present news pictorially in the 
Negro press. 
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Advertising coverage. The Negro press, having to rely 
primarily upon patronage from Negro businesses, has 
failed to develop any important advertising coverage. Its 
very growth has been unrecognized generally by others 
than Negroes, and white business men have neglected or 
been unwilling to use the papers in appealing to Negro 
purchasing power. Nor are Negro businesses sufficiently 
numerous and affluent to be a rich source of revenue to 
the Negro papers. Advertising revenue, therefore, has 
tended to be small for most papers.” 

The nationally circulating papers perform a negligible 
advertising function. Their advertising, not considerable 
in volume, is virtually completely national in appeal and 
consists of advertisements for hair and skin lotions, patent 
medicines, and generally questionable personal nos- 
trums.** Advertisements of hair and skin lotions, easily 
the richest advertising contracts for the Negro press, are, 
however, generally limited to the few larger, nationally 
circulating papers and do not often permeate into the 
ranks of the small country sheets. Patent medicine ad- 
vertising tends to appear in all types of papers. However, 
the advertising appearance of the smaller papers seems 
restrained and reasonable, and not as unduly hawking 
doubtful nostrums. This is generally true of the Negro 
press, although the Courier, Defender, and Afro-Amer- 
ican are gross violators in this respect. 

No more than a mere handful of the Negro papers have 
built up a sufficient quantity of advertising to secure any 
important source of income from it. Probably the volume 
of revenue ffom job-shop printing enjoyed by the Negro 
_ .12The detailed study of the sixty-one papers showed that only nineteen, 
judging on the basis of liberal criteria, had developed their local advertising 
field with any success. Only five carried legal advertising, and these were in 
limited amounts. 

13 Representative issues of the Defender, Afro-American, and Courier which 
were studied showed more than 75 per cent of the advertising columns devoted 
to this type of advertising. On the other hand, such a paper as the Amsterdam 


News, pre-eminent in the field of advertising as well as news, had more than half 
its space devoted to legitimate local advertising. 
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publishers is as small. The financial burden of the Negro 
press, therefore, tends to be thrown upon circulation in- 
come, and this is not, at best, an affluent source. This being 
the case, the Negro papers can but remain on an unstable 
business footing, unable to plan very surely for the future. 
Publishing newspapers is a business, and it takes money 
to make improvements. 

Conclusions. Conclusions which can be made from this 
study include the following: 

1. The Negro press is highly racial in editorial and 
news attitudes. Only what concerns the Negro finds its 
way into the columns of Negro papers. 

2. The press reflects a maturing but not a fully devel- 
oped Negro culture. Its emphasis upon personal rather 
than institutional news indicates a lack, or at least a con- 
dition of incomplete development, of organizations and 
structures about which Negro life may revolve. 

3. The Negro papers have closely patterned after their 
white contemporaries and taken both good and bad fea- 
tures of white journalism, with sensationalism setting the 
general model of development. 

4. Negro journalism is approaching professional stand- 
ards in its news writing and editing, and opinion and ed- 
itorializing have tended to disappear from its news ac- 
counts. 

5. Negro papers have not developed the news resources 
of their local communities sufficiently well, but employ a 
large amount of national news in an endeavor to appeal 
beyond their immediate territory. This may, also, indicate 
an inability or lack of desire to cover the local field and 
a tendency to use national news for space filler. 

6. Advertising has been very poorly developed by the 
Negro papers, compelling them to rely upon circulation 
revenue, at best precarious. The Negro press, therefore, 
is on an insecure financial footing and must remain so 
until it can develop a larger volume of advertising. 
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OCCUPATIONAL ATTITUDES OF LAWYERS 


JOHANNA BERNHARD SCHWAB 


: Graduate Student, The University of Southern California 


| @ The primary concern of the individual about to enter a 
profession is what the job will do for him. The employer 
is primarily concerned with what the employee will do 
for the job. Little consideration is given by anyone to what 
the job will do to the man. 

Nor would such consideration, based on accurate gath- 
ering of fact, be merely scholastic. Because so many of an 
individual’s waking hours are usually spent in pursuit 
of the occupation, it would seem natural that the nature 
of the work should affect the individual not only physi- 
cally but in the creation of certain attitudes that make up 
his personality. Moreover, such effects could not be ex- 
pected to limit themselves to the office or workshop. 

Motivated by these inductive conclusions, an experi- 
mental examination into the effects of an occupation on 
i the personality has been attempted in a limited study of 
B thirteen attorneys. Although the extremely small samp- 
j ling may give rise to legitimate doubts as to its reliability 
and validity, exhaustive interviews, though few in num- 
| ber, were, for the purpose involved, considered adequate. 

; 











The results are recorded here only as an index of the po- 
tentialities of further research. The material is classified 
hereafter in terms of the attitudes that appear to have been 
developed or enhanced by the profession under consider- 
ation. 

Intellect-conscious attitudes. The legal practice ap- 
pears to develop an emphasis on the mental processes. 
This attitude has negative as well as positive aspects. It 
is negative in the sense that it consists of a more-than- 
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ordinary skepticism of judgments or actions that have not 
been tested by thought. It is positive in the sense of a pre- 
disposition toward the use of analysis and logic. 

The interviews would hardly prove that this intellect- 
conscious attitude arose only as a result of the professional 
activity. Yet, while an emphasis on the mental processes 
in preprofessional days is indicated, a rather intense ac- 
centuation as the result of the occupation is quite clear. 

The pervasive extent of these tendencies was established 
in almost every instance. The force of precedent of es- 
tablished case law is one of the fundamental principles 
of the law. Yet the lawyer is usually compelled to test the 
logic of the precedent before it is accepted. Even aside 
from legal theory, the reconstruction of the facts involved 
in an action at law is put to the test of logic by the attorney 
in advance of trial. At the trial itself, every logical loop- 
hole in the facts presented is sought for with a fine-tooth 
comb. This “mental bend” appears to be such an accepted 
element of the lawyer’s equipment that the profession 
generally refers to it as “the legal mind.” 

Most of the interviews gave evidence that this greater 
emphasis on reason had crept into ordinary living out- 
side the office. Even in minor things, there appeared a 
greater reluctance to act without consciously determined 
judgment or to arrive consciously at a judgment based on 
emotion or tenuous feeling not tested by reasoning. 

Extensive factual information gathered as to the precise 
nature of the lawyer’s preliminary training and the day- 
to-day routine in the profession lends inductive support 
to the tentative hypothesis already stated. From the first 
day in law school until the very last day of practice, the 
lawyer’s laboratory is his library and his test tubes are 
his books. Not only is his preliminary training exclusively 
book learning, but it is book learning of a type that stimu- 
lates the reasoning processes more perhaps than any other 
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type of study. For many years the law schools have em- 
ployed what is known as the “case-method.” Legal prin- 
ciples are not taught by reference to a text which sets them 
forth in full detail. They are taught by reference to a case 
book which compels the student to analyze the cases for 
their principles and to synthesize the principles together 
into the completed body of knowledge. The actual prac- 
tice of the law does not allow these early habits to die. 
Both counseling and litigation require constant reference 
to the books, and the vast body of new law steadily handed 
down by the courts requires the attorney to continue his 
study in order to keep abreast with current developments. 

W ord and definition-conscious attitudes. That the legal 
profession develops an attitude of great caution and exact- 
ness in the use of words was established with convincing 
clarity. The lawyer becomes particular almost to a fault 
not only about the words he uses for his own expressions 
but also about the meaning of language addressed to him 
by others. 

In respect to other attitudes enumerated in this paper, 
it was necessary to search deftly for them, in some cases 
under the surface. The lawyer’s attitude toward words, 
however, was patent in each case before the interview was 
half begun. If not to the first question, at least to the second 
question, the lawyer interviewed would retort, “What do 
you mean by that?” If, after a question had been rephrased 
once or innumerable times to the final satisfaction of the 
lawyer and he finally ventured to answer, the answer was 
as likely as not to be retracted in order to provide for 
greater accuracy. 

The interviews were evidence in themselves that this 
“word-consciousness” is carried over outside the strict 
scope of legal business, but they shed little light on the 
extent to which the profession was responsible for the 
attitude. Probably the profession did not originate it; 
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some degree of consciousness of the meaning of words 
possibly predated professional activity. The almost ex- 
treme accentuation of this attitude by the profession, how- 
ever, seemed fairly clear from the content of the inter- 
views. 

Here again, the detailed description of the lawyer’s ac- 
tivities gave inductive support to the relation between the 
profession and the attitude of emphasis on the meaning 
of words. Whole cases are won or lost on the turn of a 
word in a contract, in a deed, in a pleading, in a prior 
decision, as well as in the effective use of words in a brief 
or orally before the court. Small wonder, then, that the 
lawyer stops to examine words with the eye of a craftsman. 

Combative and competitive-conscious attitudes. A 
fairly clear causal relationship also appears between the 
practice of law and a combative and competitive attitude 
in the lawyer. The very process of interviewing revealed 
this more than ordinary tendency to make of any prop- 
osition a battle of wits. In this respect too, the interviews 
were self-evident that the tendency carries over to the 
lawyer’s conduct outside the office or court. 

Here also the factual details of the lawyer’s activities, 
as indicated from the interviews, lend strong support to 
the original hypothesis. Cases are not always won on their 
merit, but frequently on the competitive skill of counsel. 
This does not mean that one or the other of the opposing 
attorneys is always fighting a cause which he is convinced 
has no righteousness. In many cases, there are merits on 
both sides; in some, merits on neither. Too, the lawyer is 
compelled in any case to make an issue of every step in the 
proceeding as he cannot predetermine in which he may 
prevail or in which he may be defeated. 

The trial itself is the height of the battle between law- 
yers. Perhaps the most conclusive evidence of the com- 
petitive tendency was the unanimous designation by those 
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interviewed of trial work as the most pleasant and enjoy- 
able aspect of the legal practice. 

Skeptic-conscious attitudes. An attitude of general 
skepticism was not revealed in every interview, but it was 
shown in a sufficient number to warrant inclusion here as 
a tentative finding. “A lawyer is skeptical of everything 
except what is on his own side,” stated one attorney. The 
opposing counsel, the law used by him in the case, the 
testimony of his clients and witnesses were all intended to 
be included in the above statement. 

Not exactly skepticism, but akin to it, was the attitude 
of distrust and lack of confidence in other people that a 
number of those interviewed appeared to possess. Other 
lawyers, associations of lawyers, and even judges were 
specified as objects of this attitude. The lack of confidence 
in fellow-members of the profession was attributed by 
some of those interviewed particularly to a lack of con- 
fidence in the adherence to legal ethics. “Legal ethics,” 
said one, “do not apply to ‘big attorneys,’ and in practice 
the attorney may follow the axiom to do anything he can 
get away with conveniently.” 

Just how much of this general skepticism can be at- 
tributed to the professional experiences is difficult to de- 
termine. The nature of the particular illustrations, how- 
ever, seems to indicate that the profession is responsible 
to a marked degree. In this respect, it should be pointed 
out that there may be a doubt whether the very nature of 
the profession is responsible or the obstacles usually en- 
countered by young attorneys in forging to success. 

The interviews gave some indications that this general 
skepticism shows itself in extraprofessional conduct as 
well. There is no sufficient evidence, however, to justify 
any definite conclusion that the skepticism outside the oc- 
cupation is the result of occupational activities. 

Formality-conscious attitudes. Professional activity 
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seems to produce also to a great extent an attitude of re- 
liance upon and adherence to adopted instruments and 
ways of action. More specifically, the attitude is one that 
inclines the attorney to turn to long-established manners 
and forms of accomplishing the results desired in any 
particular case. Thus, if the attorney must commence an 
action in court, he will almost invariably turn to a book of 
forms or to a form he has used in a similar past action as 
a basis for preparing his papers. 

The attorneys volunteered to explain this in the light 
of the exigencies of the profession. To use an established 
form as a basis for work saves considerable time. Legal 
procedure is replete with formalities and technicalities 
that can usually be met more successfully with a form or 
manner which has already been established. 

The great diversity of legal problems that arise appar- 
ently act as a check upon the extreme development of 
this attitude. Innumerable situations cannot all be fitted 
into past modes of procedure; the attorney is usually com- 
pelled in those cases to make small changes in accepted 
forms and in many instances to depart from such forms 
entirely. The interviews gave no real indication that this 
tendency to revert to established modes of conduct is car- 
ried over into other aspects of the attorney’s life. 

This formality-conscious attitude has another counter- 
part, which is slightly different. The attorney seems to 
develop a great emphasis on minor matters of form that 
to the layman would seem unimportant technicalities. One 
phase of this general attitude of technicalities has already 
been discussed in the section dealing with attitudes 
toward words. The attitude now under consideration is 
broader—it is the tendency to be acutely conscious of com- 
plying with formalities in every step of a legal proceed- 
ing. And there was some indication that this attitude of 
caution in regard to the performance of technical require- 
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ments is carried over into the ordinary phases of living. 
Moreover, it seemed quite clear that despite the possible 
existence before professional experiences of such an at- 
titude in the lawyers interviewed, the profession was 
responsible for at least a major accentuation of it. 

Pecuntary-conscious attitudes. When the study revealed 
that the attorneys are greatly concerned with the eco- 
nomic returns from their professional activities, the fact 
was, of course, no startling discovery, as the financial re- 
muneration is a matter of primary concern to most people 
in every occupation. 

There was indicated, however, a negative aspect of 
some interest. It appeared that there was no tremendous 
motivation of public service in the professional activity of 
those interviewed. To the extent that a particular case 
made it possible for the attorney to render a service to a 
particular client, the attorney did feel an additional satis- 
faction for his efforts. But the entire motivation behind 
the occupation appears to be almost wholly self-support 
and almost negligibly service to mankind. Regrets were 
expressed by at least some of the lawyers that this is the 
case, and they felt that the nature of present-day practice 
has made it difficult for the lawyer to feel he is rendering 
more than an economic service in most cases. The lawyer, 
it was pointed out, is not the family counselor that he was 
even twenty-five or thirty years ago. Although the lawyer 
is still occupied to some extent with the personal problems 
of people in such matters as divorce, guardianships, and 
so forth, most of the lawyer’s services relate to business 
transactions; and to an ever-growing extent his clients are 
corporate entities rather than living and breathing per- 
sons. When the lawyer’s work is primarily concerned with 
assuring a business profit or preventing a business loss of 
a client, it is difficult, explained one, to have a real feeling 
of personal service. 
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This attitude of emphasis on the monetary returns from 
the profession gives rise in some cases to an attitude of dis- 
illusionment, dissatisfaction, and disappointment with the 
professional activity in its entirety. There appeared to be 
general dissatisfaction in the amount of compensation re- 
ceived for the effort expended. Fees that are even too 
small to begin with are frequently uncollectible. In at 
least one instance, extreme financial hardship in the pro- 
fession seemed to produce a decided negative occupation- 
al attitude. 

Reputation-conscious attitudes. There appears to de- 
velop in the lawyer as a result of his profession a desire 
to be known to the public. This seems to be due to the con- 
tinuous realization that a reputation in the community is 
his only ethical and his best advertisement. 

This attitude has definite extraoccupational aspects. In 
hours outside the office, attorneys appear to entertain and 
mix socially more than the ordinary person. A corollary 
of this attitude emphasizing reputation is a general social 
affability. It is impossible to discern, however, the extent 
to which this inclination actually did result from the con- 
duct in or was motivated by the profession. 

Sociopolitical-conscious attitudes. The lawyer tends 
to have a more than usual interest in matters of a political 
and social nature. Frequently he is actively interested in 
politics or in bar associations which take some interest in 
social development through law. 

The extent to which this attitude can be attributed to 
his professional activity is difficult to determine. In some 
instances it was definitely not caused by the profession; in 
fact, the interest in things political and social predated the 
profession, and the profession was chosen as the stepping- 
stone to political activity through which social ends could 
be achieved. Some of the lawyers, however, explained that 
the nature of their professional activity naturally tended 
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to produce social and political interest in them. In some 
cases, where the attorney’s clientele is not of large business 
interests but rather of people sometimes without means, 
the continued contact with persons in distress interests the 
attorney in efforts to change the status quo. Again, the at- 
torney usually realizes that the law is the instrument of 
social and political change, and his very realization of the 
nature of his profession carries with it the social and po- 
litical interest. 

There can be no doubt of the extraordinary existence of 
the interest in these things on the part of the bar. Those 
interviewed volunteered social, political, and economic 
viewpoints. Although there was little unanimity of opin- 
ion, each opinion was thoroughly and definitely expressed 
and indicated more forethought and interest than pos- 
sessed by the average person. 

This attitude, of course, has extraoccupational effects. 
The attorneys are usually more active in organizational 
work relating to social, economic, and political problems 
than the ordinary individual in an occupation not so close- 
ly related to those problems. 

It is obvious that these conclusions from the prelimi- 
nary study are in most instances indefinite and in some, 
tenuous. The study was intended only to indicate whether 
an extensive research project of this type would have 
value. 

Such further research would not be of practical unim- 
portance. It could be of real value in connection with vo- 
cational guidance. An individual predisposed to the type 
of occupational attitudes engendered by a particular oc- 
cupation would probably be more fitted to that occupa- 
tion; with a knowledge of those attitudes, his choice would 
be made on a more scientific and predictable basis. 

A further advantage lies in the field of constructive 
personality development. The individual about to enter 
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an occupation as well as one already in it may desire to 
prevent the development of a disproportionately balanced 
personality which the accentuation of occupational atti- 
tudes tends to produce. An objective study of these atti- 
tudes would not only indicate the nature of these attitudes 
but also reveal what types of extravocational activities 
may be chosen to counterbalance these occupational ef- 
fects. Such a study would be a significant contribution to 
the development and maintenance of the well-balanced 
personality. 

















PATRONS OF AMUSEMENT PARKS 
CASE STUDIES 


JOHN F. CUBER 
Kent State University 


@ Not much serious research interest has been attracted 
to the amusement park as a recreational pattern in Amer- 
ican cities. Yet the magnitude of the participation in this 
institution seems sufficient to warrant some study of the 
patrons. It has been estimated, for example, that the daily 
attendance at Coney Island amusement park in New York 
often reaches or even exceeds 800,000." 

The present study is based upon data gathered in one 
hundred short interviews with amusement park patrons 
who were interrogated informally as they were encoun- 
tered at random in the several amusement parks in the 
Cleveland metropolitan area. No formal device was used 
to insure the representativeness of the sample, since the 
study was deemed to be exploratory from its inception. 
Its purpose was to discover by the random sampling tech- 
nique (a) who the patrons of amusement parks are— 
their age, sex, occupation, (b) their motives for attend- 
ance, and (c) how often they attend and with whom. It 
was thought also that the study might throw some light 
incidentally on the amusement park as an urban recrea- 
tional pattern. 

As might be surmised, amusement park patrons seem 
in several respects to be a heterogeneous group. Their 
impromptu statements of their motives for attendance in- 
dicate that there may be a variety of “types” which the 
following résumé of cases may serve to illustrate. The 


1 See J. F. Steiner, Americans at Play (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1933), pp. 104-6; also E. E. Muntz, Urban Sociology (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1938), pp. 637-41. 
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methodological basis for selecting these particular nine 
cases out of the hundred is based essentially upon what 
Zimmerman calls the “ideal-typological” method. 


The difference between the typical and typological . . . is that the typical 
is a modal type for the group, whereas the typological accentuates most 
clearly certain elements of the grouping. The typical is average, but the 
typological is an exaggeration in which the elements being analyzed are 
brought into sharp relief for the purpose of clearer representation. 


Case 1. Steel worker, aged 55, attends the local amusement park “now 
and then, maybe three times a year’ with his wife and a group of 
intimate friends. He spends an average of $3.00 per evening. “The 
bunch comes to raise a little hell when we are in the mood. We 
sort of let loose and all act like a lot of kids. Course we feel sort 
of foolish the next day, but we like it at the time. It gives us some- 
thing to talk and kid about for a while.” 


Case 2. Hired man on a farm, age 35 and single, attends the park alone 
almost weekly. Spends an average of $5.00 per evening mostly at 
games of chance. Says he realizes that “the stakes are agin’ the 
average fella,” but also has a strong belief that he was “born lucky” 
and therefore can get his “money back with interest” at most of these 
ventures. Proudly displayed several of the evening’s acquisitions— 
a cheap but gaudy blanket, a cigaret lighter and a pillow. Apparently 
has a hobby of collecting souvenirs of his modest gambling exploits. 


Case 3. Boy of thirteen attends “as often as I can get my folks to bring 
me.” He and his sister “get a big kick out of the swell rides—the 
roller coaster, the big ferris wheel, the whip, and Gee—all of them.” 
Says his parents give him an allowance of fifty cents a week during 
the summer vacation. He aims to save at least half of this for visits 
to the park on “half price nights” when, of course, the money goes 
twice as far. 


Case 4. Filling station attendant, age 27, attends “occasionally” with 
his wife. The pattern, they said, was established during courtship 
days and they perpetuate the practice largely for sentimental reasons. 
They seem to feel that certain courtship values may be revived or 
intensified by the repetition of the older behavior. Both implied that 
there was nothing in the amusement park service complex which 


2C. C. Zimmerman, The Changing Community (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1938), pp. 75-76. 
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appealed to them fer se, but suggested that there is some sort of an 
atmosphere about the institutions which justified their spending 
$5.00 out of a meagre income for an evening’s entertainment. 


Case 5. Wife of an automobile salesman, aged 47, attends a metro- 


politan amusement park “several times a summer” to chaperone her 
two children (9 and 13) who “seem to get a kick chiefly out of the 
thrill-rides.” 


Case 6. High school girl, age 19, comes to a particular amusement park 


regularly each Saturday night together with her two sisters—one 
older, and one younger—for the purpose of “picking up a date.” 
Have a general “round” of the park’s services, usually not lasting 
over an hour because “the boys usually want to go out to the cars 
and—you know . . . But don’t get us wrong. We’re nice girls and 
just want a good time. We usually stay together but sometimes its 
hard to find three guys together who are on the make. So we often 
split up . . . We usually get guys but once in a while we aren’t so 
lucky.”” The oldest girl in the trio reported this to be the third 
summer in which she spent her Saturday evenings at the same 
amusement park and at the same mode of behavior. 


The frequently suggested notion that the amusement 


park is conducive to—or at least offers facilities for the 
expression of—certain “extra-moral” modes of conduct 
seems partially supported by a number of cases of which 
the following three are examples. 

Case 7. A theater usher, age 33, gaudily dressed and accompanied by a 


girl apparently in her ’teens, attends the park every once in a while 
when he “gets a dame that its hard to loosen up.” Says that “after 
you take her on a few rides and through a few thrills she begins to 
feel that you are an old pal and its easier to get to first base (winks 
at interviewer) or even clear home a lot sooner than if you just 
go to a stiff dance or night club. I’ve broke many a smart young gal 
after a night here.” 


Case 40. Groctry store clerk, age 43, attends the park bi-weekly, or 





oftener, unaccompanied. His total expenditures each time amount 
to 25 cents—the price of admission to the “funhouse.” Here he 
spends an average of three hours gazing into peep-boxes, and ob- 
serving the partial nudity of the fun-making girls whose skirts are 
periodically disarranged by strong gusts of air periodically released 
through hidden vents in the floor. The man seems to be a voyeur 
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and frankly admits that he “gets stimulation” from his observations. 
Says that he is a “Burlesque addict” in the winter “but a guy gets 
tired of the same old stuff and sometimes you can see more here.” 
Reports that he has attended regularly since this concession was 
opened. Several friends with whom he works also attend for the 


same purpose. 


Case 21. Prostitute, well dressed, talkative, and apparently has had 
considerable education. She is probably in her late twenties. Op- 
erates, she said, with the express permission of the manager who 
“gets a cut” from her proceeds. Her technique, she explained, is to 
make the acquaintance of men, and suggest a walk to her car. Com- 
plained that “business is hard to predict, but averages pretty good.” 


Nineteen cases out of the hundred studied were sufficient- 
ly similar to the three cited above that they could roughly 
be classed together. It is not implied, of course, that the 
amusement park is necessarily the cause of these extra- 
moral modes of behavior, but merely that the amusement 
park offers a rendezvous and an atmosphere which attract 
them there. 

The nine case summaries suggest the wide variety of 
motives which prompt patrons to attend the park. Any 
sound classification of patrons’ statements of their attrac- 
tions to the park was found to be impossible for several 
reasons. First, in almost a third of the group no specific 
reason for attendance was given. Chiefly they emphasized 
the noise, music, lights, and “thrills’—not for their indi- 
vidual worth but for their contribution to a total situation 
described often as a “carnival spirit” or “carefree atmos- 
phere.” Many informants could not give any definite rea- 
son for the attraction of the park. “Aw, just look around. 
Gets me away from the old place.” “I get a kick out of 
just seeing the others all excited and thrilled and so forth.” 
“T come when I feel silly; I don’t do much but walk 
around and look; and I go home feeling better.” Several 
persons giving such answers as the above were regular 
biweekly or weekly patrons. 
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Probably not an unimportant phase of the amusement 
park’s appeal is its function of “emotional catharsis” 
through the medium of what La Piere calls “revelous 
behavior.”* People temporarily set aside taboos, inhibi- 
tions, and restraints—are boisterous, immodest, and im- 
pulsive—not necessarily immoral in any strict sense, but 
unconventional enough to be appreciative of the protec- 
tion provided by the degree of anonymity and conviviality 
which the institution fosters. There seems to be a tacit un- 
derstanding among the participants that behavior here 
somehow “does not count elsewhere” and will not be “held 
against” one even if he is observed by his acquaintances. 

Most informants seemed to be somewhat embarrassed 
when giving information concerning the amount of their 
expenditures—an average of $3.79 for the evening. Many 
stated that they thought this an extravagant expenditure, 
but said that the “spirit of the place” was so conducive 
to “blowing another buck” that expenses tended to mount 
beyond previous estimate. Several volunteered the view 
that “on the whole” they considered the money “well 
spent.” 

This random sample of amusement park patrons sug- 
gests that the institution appeals to a wide variety of occu- 
pational and income levels with the possible exception of 
unskilled laborers, who probably cannot afford this type 
of recreation. Thirty-six different occupations were rep- 
resented by the fifty-three patrons in the one hundred who 
were gainfully employed. Persons of practically all ages 
were present with children and persons eighteen to thirty 
present in numbers slightly greater than their proportion 
in the total population. These patrons attended mostly in 
groups; only twenty-three of the hundred came unaccom- 
panied, and forty came in groups of more than two per- 
sons; eighteen came with their “families.” 


3 See R. T. La Piere, Collective Behavior (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1938), pp. 462 ff. 
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The responsibility for anticipating and satisfying the 
“ill-defined” wants of the heterogeneous clientele rests 

> . ° “ 9) 
primarily with the “management” of the park. The type 
of “entertainment” consists of numerous “created” wants 
for visceral excitations, temporary escape avenues, vivid 
vicarious experiences, artificially stimulated conviviality, 
novelty, and reversions to juvenile pursuits. Disvalues of 
this institution (morally, physically, and psychologically) 
are comparatively easy to point out, but more subtle values 
may also be present. That there are latent desires for these 
modes of behavior probably cannot be denied. The urban 
way of life may create personality tendencies and “needs” 
which find satisfaction in the amusement park’s highly 
artificial “playground.”* 

4 That this study is considered but a prolegomenon to one of greater scope and 
analysis has already been pointed out. Generalizations relative to the statistical 
frequency of these modes of behavior cannot be ventured on the basis of a sample 
of one hundred cases, although the fact of the existence of these (and probably 
other) behavior patterns in relation to the amusement park complex should not 
be ignored. Furthermore, any discussion of “hypotheses” resulting from this study 
or of important “theoretical implications” of it would at this time be quite prema- 
ture. The study does suggest, however, that the amusement park patron, a largely 
unexploited field for psychosociological research, is of potential value in, at least, 


the study of the interrelations between this commercial recreational pattern and 
certain phases of the urban personality. 
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@ Of the making of scales in social research there is no 
end. Their development originated in the inability of so- 
called objective tests to proceed very far beyond the meas- 
urement of factual knowledge. While these tests work 
well in measuring factual information and in recognizing 
simple relationships, they do not attempt to give accurate 
reports concerning one’s symbolic knowledge. Where 
facts can be classified, memorized, and described in com- 
monly accepted terminology, objective tests have made an 
excellent showing. However, when meanings vary and 
symbols are significant, objective tests need to be supple- 
mented by other measurement techniques. Where either 
facts or their meanings are obscure or not known, sup- 
plementary methods of inquiry are needed. If a test is used 
when the facts are known, then a scale is needed when the 
facts are unknown. 


I 


The first answer to the shortcomings of objective tests 
is the opinion scale. An opinion is valuable in lieu of 
knowledge. The term, opinion, is used in two major senses. 
(1) An opinion is what a person thinks that he knows. It 
is an admission that he is in doubt. A scale for measuring 
opinions of this type is relatively simple. It usually is com- 
prised of a series of graded statements which the subject 
is asked to read and study. Then he checks the item that 
is nearest the truth as he understands the matter. Such a 
scale is a modification of the multiple choice type of 
question in the objective test. 

(2) The second major meaning of opinion is an evalua- 
tive one. An opinion is a judgment of values instead of a 
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judgment of facts. It is what a person thinks will work 
best in a given situation. In this case, it does not refer to 
what a person thinks that he knows, but to what he thinks 
is good or bad under given circumstances. It involves a 
person’s knowledge, his system of ethical judgments, and 
the ways in which his processes of evaluation work in a 
particular situation. 

An opinion scale of this type may give the degrees of 
certainty that many people feel with reference to a pro- 
posed action. The persons who are most certain, or cock- 
sure, either for or against a given procedure, are far more 
important than are those who are mildly for or mildly 
against. These persons are very significant, first, because 
they are the ones who are going to fight and to sacrifice, 
either for or against, as the case may be. They are impor- 
tant, second, because their attitudes are not going to be 
changed easily. They will remain loyal or stubborn and 
will not be easily moved. 

An opinion scale needs also to distinguish between the 
so-called neutral person who is undecided because he has 
no knowledge and the one who has much knowledge 
which is about evenly divided in its support of each side 
of a given question. All the person who is neutral because 
of no knowledge needs is to be given access to the knowl- 
edge, and he will usually favor one side or the other. 
However, the person who is neutral because he is well in- 
formed but deadlocked is in a more difficult position. It is 
not easy for him to take sides in a pronounced way. 

If a person is on either the affirmative or the negative 
side of an issue, he can usually classify himself according 
to three degrees of affirmativeness or of negativeness. Give 
him seven degrees of certainty of affirmativeness (or of 
negativeness), and he cannot discriminate so well. 

One of the former graduate students in the Department 
of Sociology, The University of Southern California, 
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H. Earl Pemberton, has obtained four correlations for 
reliability, using a scale ranging from +2 to—2, from +3 
to —3, from +4 to 4, and from +5 to —5. The opinion 
scale ranging from +3 to —3 had the highest correlation 
of all, namely, .82+.01. Dr. Pemberton’s results were ob- 
tained from 450 students in The University of Southern 
California,’ but applied to only one type of opinion rating 
scale. 

By having the opinion scale checked by a group of 
people regarding a number of debatable issues, it is pos- 
sible to obtain a group opinion quotient (G.O.Q.) The 
simplest method is to add together the values assigned 
each item that is checked and then to divide by the total 
number of voters. If an exercise of this kind is pursued 
every six months or so, it would be possible to estimate 
the changes in group opinion which are occurring. 


CHART 1 (Sample Section)? 
Group OPINION QuorTIENT (G.O.Q.) 


Instructions: Do not sign your name. Give yourself entire freedom in 
marking the questions. Mark each question with any one of the following 
signs : 
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_ ROL The U.S. should call a conference of the nations of the world 
to seek solutions to world economic problems. 
» SE The “collective security” peace policy is better for the U.S. than 


the “isolationist” peace policy. 


1 A detailed statement is found in H. Earl Pemberton, “Optimum Rating Scale 
for Public Opinion,” Sociology and Social Research, 17:470-72. 

2 First developed by the writer in 1933. See E. S. Bogardus, “Measuring Public 
Opinion,” Sociology and Social Research, 17:465-69. 
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judgment of facts. It is what a person thinks will work 
best in a given situation. In this case, it does not refer to 
what a person thinks that he knows, but to what he thinks 
is good or bad under given circumstances. It involves a 
person’s knowledge, his system of ethical judgments, and 
the ways in which his processes of evaluation work in a 
particular situation. 

An opinion scale of this type may give the degrees of 
certainty that many people feel with reference to a pro- 
posed action. The persons who are most certain, or cock- 
sure, either for or against a given procedure, are far more 
important than are those who are mildly for or mildly 
against. These persons are very significant, first, because 
they are the ones who are going to fight and to sacrifice, 
either for or against, as the case may be. They are impor- 
tant, second, because their attitudes are not going to be 
changed easily. They will remain loyal or stubborn and 
will not be easily moved. 

An opinion scale needs also to distinguish between the 
so-called neutral person who is undecided because he has 
no knowledge and the one who has much knowledge 
which is about evenly divided in its support of each side 
of a given question. All the person who is neutral because 
of no knowledge needs is to be given access to the knowl- 
edge, and he will usually favor one side or the other. 
However, the person who is neutral because he is well in- 
formed but deadlocked is in a more difficult position. It is 
not easy for him to take sides in a pronounced way. 

If a person is on either the affirmative or the negative 
side of an issue, he can usually classify himself according 
to three degrees of affirmativeness or of negativeness. Give 
him seven degrees of certainty of affirmativeness (or of 
negativeness), and he cannot discriminate so well. 

One of the former graduate students in the Department 
of Sociology, The University of Southern California, 
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H. Earl Pemberton, has obtained four correlations for 
reliability, using a scale ranging from +2 to—2, from +3 
to —3, from +4 to —4, and from +5 to —5. The opinion 
scale ranging from +3 to —3 had the highest correlation 
of all, namely, .82+.01. Dr. Pemberton’s results were ob- 
tained from 450 students in The University of Southern 
California,’ but applied to only one type of opinion rating 
scale. 

By having the opinion scale checked by a group of 
people regarding a number of debatable issues, it is pos- 
sible to obtain a group opinion quotient (G.O.Q.) The 
simplest method is to add together the values assigned 
each item that is checked and then to divide by the total 
number of voters. If an exercise of this kind is pursued 
every six months or so, it would be possible to estimate 
the changes in group opinion which are occurring. 


CHART 1 (Sample Section)? 
Group OPINION QuotTiENnT (G.O.Q.) 


Instructions: Do not sign your name. Give yourself entire freedom in 
marking the questions. Mark each question with any one of the following 
signs : 
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Raid isbian The U.S. should call a conference of the nations of the world 
to seek solutions to world economic problems. 
SAR The “collective security” peace policy is better for the U.S. than 


the “‘isolationist’”’ peace policy. 


1A detailed statement is found in H. Earl Pemberton, “Optimum Rating Scale 
for Public Opinion,” Sociology and Social Research, 17:470-72. 

2 First developed by the writer in 1933. See E. S. Bogardus, “Measuring Public 
Opinion,” Sociology and Social Research, 17:465-69. 
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II 


We now come to the attitude rating scale which has 
been developed in measuring social distances. Social dis- 
tance is the degree of co-operative behavior that may be 
expected in a particular social situation. It has also been 
defined as the degree of sympathetic understanding that 
exists between persons, between groups, and between a 
person and his group. An attitude may be defined socio- 
logically as an acquired, established tendency of a person 
to act with reference to any objective phase of his social 
environment. It is highly subjective, for a person often 
does not know what his own attitudes are. To measure a 
person’s attitudes when he himself does not know what 
they are indicates something of the task that is involved. 

In preparing the social distance scale for measuring at- 
titudes, the first problem was to obtain an evenly spaced 
series of social distance items. The Thurstone method was 
used, of formulating a large number of types of social re- 
lationships and of having 100 persons judge these in terms 
of an increasing degree of social farness, or of decreasing 
social nearness. Seven of these items evenly spaced ac- 
cording to the judges’ ratings of increasing social farness 
were selected.* These items were given arbitrary numbers 
from | to 7, respectively, representing increasing farness 
in this proportion.‘ In formulating each of the seven even- 
ly spaced distance relationships it is not easy to select the 
best few words in each case that will be understood simi- 
larly by all who check the scale. A list of races, religions, 


8 For a fuller account see E. S. Bogardus, “A Social Distance Scale,” Sociology 
and Social Research, 17:265-71. 


4 Murphy and Likert have developed a sigma technique as a substitute for the 
Thurstone procedure of using raters or judges. See Gardner Murphy and Rensis 
Likert, Public Opinion and the Individual (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1938, pp. 39 ff.). 
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occupations, and so on is arranged in the left-hand column 
of the scale for use in discovering a person’s attitudes.° 
The subject is asked to give his first feeling reactions 
and to rationalize not at all. The assumption is that first 
feeling reactions reveal attitudes better than does anything 
else, barring behavior itself over a period of time. Al- 
though long-term behavior is the best test of a person’s 
attitudes, the social distance scale is devised to give pre- 
dictions while waiting for long-term behavior to reveal 


CHART 2 (Sample Section) 


RaciAL DIsTANCE 
(Race is defined here largely as a cultural group) 


1. Remember to give your first feeling reactions in every case. 

2. Give your reactions to each race as a group. Do not give your 
reactions to the best or the worst members that you have known, but 
think of the picture or stereotype that you have of the whole race. 

3. Put across after each race in as many of the seven columns as your 
feeling reactions dictate. 
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5 Using a social distance scale modified to suit the conditions of his study and 
of a selected area in Los Angeles, Dr. E. W. DuVall tested the results for 458 
individuals with the data as found in the extensive 458 case studies for these 
same individuals. He reports that the social distance scale findings were reliable. 
Dr. DuVall also reports favorably regarding the internal consistency of the scale. 
pow - W. DuVall, “Child-Parent Social Distance,” Sociology and Social Research, 
458-63. 
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attitudes. Behavior over a short-time period may indicate 
pseudo attitudes, not real ones. It may measure attitudes 
that are “faked” in order to gain certain ends. 

It is assumed that the first feeling reactions without ra- 
tionalization are significant in revealing natural attitudes; 
that is, they indicate how a person would act if he were to 
face suddenly the situations that are cited in the scale. 
Another type of attitude is the rationalized one as revealed 
in the opinion scale already described. In other words, the 
social distance scale reveals natural attitudes; and the 
opinion scale, rationalized attitudes. Behavior in emer- 
gencies is likely to follow the natural attitudes; in situa- 
tions affording careful thinking and weighing of evidence, 
rationalized attitudes. It is contended here that personal- 
ity is an integration of natural and of rationalized atti- 
tudes. 

In checking the social distance scale, the subject is asked 
to react in line with his first feeling reactions, but to what? 
To the stereotype which arises as soon as each item in the 
right-hand column is seen. In other words he is not to 
react to the best or to the poorest samples of each item. 
Here is a real problem, for many subjects report that in 
seeking a stereotype in each instance the thinking process- 
es are unduly stimulated and the first feeling reactions 
are obscured.° 

In assigning numbers to each of the seven scale items, 
only positive values were used. It is assumed that social 
distance attitudes are always of positive degree. There is 
a plus one degree of distance, a plus four, a plus seven, 
never a minus one, minus five. Moreover, to use a plus and 
minus system would raise a question such as this: What is 


6 The significance and validity of the social distance scale are attested to not 
only by Pemberton, DuVall, and other former graduate students at The Uni- 
versity of Southern California, but by investigators elsewhere, such as Murphy 
and Likert of Columbia University. See Gardner Murphy and Rensis Likert, op. 
cit., pp. 133-35. 
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the difference between a plus five distance and a minus five 
distance? This question has never been answered.” 

The social distance scale is being used for a number of 
different special purposes. For example, it measures what 
I have called soctal distance differentials. Usually one per- 
son, A, feels nearer to another person, B, than B does to 
A. The social distance scale reveals the difference between 
the attitudes of A toward B, and of B toward A. This 
difference, or the social distance differential, is a very sig- 
nificant factor in social relationships.*® 

The social distance scale reveals changes in attitudes. 
Administered every six or twelve months, for example, 
it gives a tangible idea of how the attitudes of the members 
of a group are changing in racial, religious, occupational, 
and other situations. Moreover, social change may be an- 
ticipated before it becomes overt. 

A variety of methods of scoring is possible. The simp- 
lest is that of counting the most favorable point checked 
and of taking the arithmetic mean. Further experimen- 
tation is needed at this point.® 

In this description of opinion and attitude scales a num- 
ber of assumptions have been made. Others could be men- 
tioned. However, further experimentation bids fair to 
cut down in due course of time this list of disturbing 
assumptions. 


7 The small degrees of distance are commonly called nearness and the large 
degrees represent farness. There is no clear-cut dividing line between nearness 
and farness. In fact, it would vary with different persons and in different social 
situations. 


8 The measurement and charting of social distance differentials are discussed 
and illustrated ‘in person-group or leadership-group relationships by Ellsworth 
and Bogardus. See “Measurement in Group Work, Leader-Group Profiles,” in 
Sociology and Social Research, 23 :62-70. 


® Gardner and Likert, of. cit., pp. 134, 135, favor the method of counting all 
the favorable reactions of each subject to each item in the left-hand column, in- 
stead of counting only the most favorable point checked. 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE. By E. DeA.tton Partrivce. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938, pp. xv-+361. 


Special merit may be found in this book because it concentrates on a 
given age period. A wide range of materials, both old and new, has been 
utilized. Pavlov’s experiments again are brought into the picture. A 
series of ten illustrative figures is introduced. These are original, but 
it is doubtful whether they add very much of value. However, their 
topological aspects are intriguing. The definition of leadership is vul- 
nerable, for it is given as “the ability and disposition to inspire confidence 
in others over a period of time, and to cause them to act and think in 
the way the leader desires them to act and think.” This conception is 
far from democratic and ignores current group work developments or 
even the psychiatric and psychological approaches whereby the leader is 
considered to be one who participates with the followers in thinking 
and acting their way through to better levels of achievement, for which 
the followers assume a full measure of responsibility. Another generali- 
zation that may be seriously questioned is: “Psychologically, then, an 
individual is a delinquent when his own accepted pattern of adjustment 
is at variance with the accepted codes of conduct which society is at- 
tempting to enforce.” Why psychologically? Is not this distinction of a 
sociological nature? The major chapter topics include: approaches to 
adolescent behavior; social implications of individual differences; the 
influence of adolescent leaders; how the group influences the individual ; 
the adolescent in the family, in the community, and in the school; the 
social psychology of delinquency ; and the social approach to the behavior 
difficulties. The book contains a clear-cut and simple version of a variety 
of important data including principles concerning the immensely im- 
portant adolescent age period. LYN 


PRINCIPLES OF CRIMINOLOGY. By Epwin H. SutHerRLANp. Third edi- 
tion, revised and reset. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1939, pp. vii+ 
651. 


This standard work, now in its third edition, is too well known to 
need an extensive review here. The author shows his versatility and his 
leadership in the field of criminology by the changes that he has made 
in the new volume. At the outset he introduces a new chapter on the 
theory of criminology, which becomes a theory of criminal behavior. 
Seven propositions are stated. The processes that result in systematic 
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criminal behavior are basically “the same in form as the processes which 
result in systematic behavior.” In both cases the setting is found in “a 
process of association.” Especially significant is the process of “differen- 
tial association,” that is, “the contents of the patterns presented in as- 
sociation differ.” A person’s contacts with the patterns of criminal be- 
havior are definitely related to participation in systematic criminal be- 
havior. Individual differences cause crime “only as they affect differential 
association or frequency and consistency of contacts with criminal pat- 
terns.’’ Cultural conflict leads to differential association and hence to 
systematic criminal behavior. Beneath all other causal factors in crime 
is social disorganization. This theory of criminal behavior bears the 
earmarks of careful and scientific formulation in the light of recent stud- 
ies of human behavior. It will need to be tested out further and, of 
course, it concludes with a stupendous problem, namely, what the causes 
of social disorganization are. 

Three major characteristics are ascribed to a behavior system in the 
new chapter on this subject. A behavior system is (1) “a groupway of 
life.” (2) It is not unique “to any particular individual” but is “common 
behavior.” (3) A behavior system can often be identified “by the feeling 
of identification of those who participate in it.” Dr. Sutherland has 
revised several chapters of this book and brought all the material up to 
date as far as possible. The result is the best statement of criminological 
materials at the present writing. E.S.B. 


PUBLIC OPINION. By Wiruam Atsaic. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1939, pp. xiii +486. 


Professor Albig has undertaken the difficult but intriguing task of 
exploring the many ramifications of the field of public opinion in this 
new book which he entitles Public Opinion. It is true, as he states in 
his preface, that the task calls for a master synthesizer; and while he 
makes no such claim for himself, it may be said that what he has ac- 
complished is to bring out most successfully the state of present knowl- 
edge on the subject and to indicate more clearly, perhaps, the nature 
and meaning of public opinion as a process. 

Certainly, the field of public opinion, including the very nature of 
the end product of the process, is one that offers no easy task of tilling. 
The metaphysical problems arising at every turn offer all sorts of contro- 
versial stumbling blocks; such a one, for instance, as group mind. The 
author with keen awareness of the nature of these obstacles analyzes 
them with excellent clarity of reasoning. His definition of the subject 
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is as follows: “The public opinion includes the expression of the ma- 
jority (if there be a majority) and the minority or all the minorities 
at any given time.” He also feels that if “the differences are so great 
and persistent that the minorities will not acquiesce to function with the 
majority, then there is no public—there are several publics.” 

The basis of public opinion is the process of communication. One of the 
best contributions of the book is the inquiry into some of the modern 
techniques for spreading information, i.e., the radio, the newspaper, 
motion pictures, and such graphic arts as paintings, drawings, cartoons, 
and photographs. A significant chapter on the geographic distribution 
of group opinion is also revealing, and the discussion of the dilemma that 
exists because of the relationship which opinions bear to attitudes is 
stimulating. The need for such a book has long been apparent. It is well 
that Professor Albig has written it. M. J.V. 


SOCIAL CONTROL. By Paut H. Lanows. New York: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1939, pp. xxii+507. 


The author of this new book on Social Control attempts to discuss 
social control as a process whose meaning is definitely linked with what 
he describes as three major sociological concepts developed during the 
past three decades. These are, namely, the conditioned response, social 
interaction, and the “culture concept”—all of which have provided new 
ways for better understanding human nature. Social control, for the 
author, is not limited to the suggestion of force, but is conceived “as a 
social process by which the individual is made group responsive, and by 
which social organization is built and maintained.” The reviewer agrees 
with this idea and notes social control as a process which has much to do 
with the ordering of other social processes. Certainly, society demands 
that its members conform and, to insure this, devises and puts into effect 
the process itself. The author well states that social control is “achieved 
by patterning human nature to fit the society in which it is to function.” 
Since modern society is subjected to a great deal of social change and 
since the direction of social change involves an understanding usage of 
social control, Professor Landis believes that sociologists thus far have 
paid too little attention either to it or to its functions. He rightly points 
out the number of instances of social disorganization and insists that 
more attention be paid to a science of social stability, studying human 
nature in relation to the system of social control. M. J.V. 
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SOCIAL AND CULTURAL DYNAMICS. By Primm Soroxin. New York: 
American Book Company, 1937. Vol. I, pp. xxii+745; Vol. II, pp. xviii 
+727; Vol. III, pp. xviii +636. 


This is not a history of civilization, but a sociological study of cultural 
changes during 2,500 years of Occidental history. The Introduction in 
Volume I gives the logical apparatus essential for understanding the 
entire work. Professor Sorokin regards culture as intelligently integrated, 
as a unity. He outlines four basic types of interrelations of culture ele- 
ments: spatial or mechanical adjacency, association due to an external 
factor, causal or functional integration, internal or logico-meaningful 
unity. The causal and logico-meaningful unifications are the central forms 
of culture integration. Not every culture is wholly integrated. An inte- 
grated culture may be read like a historical document. Integrated culture 
lives and changes in a way different from that of the unintegrated 
cultural congeries. There are internal and external aspects of culture. 
The first belongs to the realm of inner experience, of mind, value, mean- 
ing, and is referred to as “culture mentality.” The second is composed 
of external phenomena—objects, events, and processes—which belong 
to a system of culture only as they are the manifestations of its internal 
aspect. The internal aspect is paramount for the investigator and controls 
the external aspect of the culture (Vol. I, 55). 

There are Ideational, Sensate, Idealistic, and Mixed systems of in- 
tegrated culture. Each of the types of culture has its own “mentality,” 
and is subject to more or less minute classification. There are four funda- 
mental directions of process used in classification of data: space, time, 
quantitative and qualitative directions. Social space, for example, is many- 
dimensional—in terms of time, quantity, and quality. Sorokin is con- 
cerned with Becoming versus Being, Change versus Permanency—note 
again that it is a study of cultural change, of fluctuation, of dynamics. 
There is no effort to prove—rather there is a rejection of the element of 
progress; nor is history regarded as repeating itself. Historical and socio- 
cultural processes are ever new variations of ever repeated themes. 

Having provided the reader with a scheme for analysis and synthesis, it 
is applied to fluctuations in ideational, idealistic, and sensate forms of 
art (Vol. I) ; to systems of truth and knowledge, and to forms of ethical 
and juridical culture mentality (Vol. II); while in Volume III the 
application is to systems of social relationships, war in intergroup re- 
lationships, internal disturbances in intragroup relationships, and the 
relationship between types of culture and types of personality and 
behavior. 
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Culture mentality and classification are well illustrated by types of 
social relationships (Vol. III). There are three different systems or phases 
of culture represented by the familistic, contractual, and compulsory 
types of social relationships. The Middle Ages in western Europe is de- 
scribed as ideational, familial, and feudal. The nineteenth century is con- 
tractual, as featured in the capitalistic system. Typical of other changes 
during this period, marriage is a civil ceremony rather than a religious 
sacrament, and the family is secular rather than a sacred institution. 
Since the World War, as a third stage, the system of contractualism and 
liberalism in Europe and America has been challenged and threatened 
by the rise of compulsory social relationships of totalitarian nature, as 
represented by communism, Fascism, Nazism, and the New Deal. 

The work is too vast to lend itself to more detail in a review. It is 
unnecessary to deal with the countless “isms” that appear, or to criticize 
the extensive use of statistics in connection with data that profit little 
from such treatment. What counts is that it is an opus magnum worthy 
of being listed among the great works in social science. No doubt it is 
the sort of work about which books will in the future be written. Its 
influence will gain with the years. The fourth volume, in which the 
author will clarify and summarize, is awaited with interest. 


jJ.E.N. 


THE GROWTH OF SOCIAL THOUGHT. By Water G. Bracu. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939, pp. xii+-250. 


The author’s aim has been to produce a somewhat brief sketch of 
social theory that would “trace historically the movement of thought in 
definite relation to general historical trends.” He has sought to help 
the reader “to grasp relationships both with events and with preceding 
thought.” He has lived up to this aim in a splendid way. In limiting 
himself to a few writers he has made excellent choices, namely, of 
leaders such as Plato, Aristotle, Machiavelli, Rousseau, Montesquieu, 
Condorcet, Comte, Spencer, Ward, Marx, Sumner, Tarde, Durkheim, 
and Cooley. He has omitted living writers with one exception. A chap- 
ter is devoted to Dewey partly because his system fits into Dr. Beach’s 
underlying thesis in writing the book. The author supports the thesis 
that education is a social process. He wishes to show that education is 
“a phase of the development of social thought.” He finds that social 
thought is aroused and becomes vigorous in times of social change. The 
conflict between the authority of tradition and the emergence of new 
understanding of the world and of man is basic “in the history of social 
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thinking.” Twice in the history of man has the scientific spirit of in- 
quiry appeared, once in the Golden Age of Greece, and again in the 
sixteenth century. Both developments were followed by a movement 
toward democracy. Today totalitarianism is checking the scientific spirit 
of inquiry. The problem of social science today is “how to aid men to 
live together while controlling the world of nature.” Control is found in 
three forms: control of nature, social control, and control of human 
nature. The third form implies the development of values in harmony 
“with advancing knowledge,” which is the major problem of education. 


E.S.B. 
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INDEX OF RESEARCH PROJECTS. By Corrincton Gui. Washington, 
D.C.: Works Progress Administration, 1938, Volume I, pp. 291. 


A digest and index of the various research projects under the auspices 
of the Civil Works Administration, the various State Relief Administra- 
tions, and the Works Progress Administration are presented in this 
volume. A total of 2,635 projects are listed, which is indicative of the 
quality of research made possible by using relief workers. 


YOUR CITY. By E. L. THornorxe. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1939, pp. 204. 


Nearly a million items of recorded facts concerning some 310 Amer- 
ican cities went into the making of this little book. The scope of these 
eleven short chapters is surprising, and for students of population prob- 
lems new light is thrown upon the city. The conclusions deal with the 
quality of life in the cities selected, the causes of the differences between 
one city and another, and the ways and means of making all our cities 
better places for good people to live in. Each of the cities compared was 
scored according to a list containing 37 items of “goodness.” These items 
in turn were so correlated as to show the relative influence of typical 
factors on the quality of life in these cities. The range of factors taken 
into account in the correlations is represented by taxable wealth; private 
income; personal qualities; size of city; density of population; com- 
position of population according to sex, age, native- or foreign-born 
whites, Negroes, professional and occupational classification, home own- 
ership, and many others. Among the findings, it is shown that good traits 
go together in communities, as they do in persons. Health, educational 
opportunities, social welfare, creature comforts, et cetera, are positively 
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correlated; the correlations are not perfect, however, and therefore it 
is not utopian to plan to have the worst cities improved so as to make 
them just like the better communities. The first need, however, is a study 
of the causes which have made the best cities as good as they are, and to 
this end the present volume not only is a challenge but also suggests 
ways and means. J.E.N 


FRUSTRATION AND AGGRESSION. By JoHNn Dottarp, Leonarp W. Doos, 
Neat E. Mitier, O. H. Mourer, Rosert R. Sears—in collaboration with 
CLeLLAN S. Forp, Cart I. Hovianp and Ricuarp T. SoLLENBERGER. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1939, pp. ix+209. 


This book is an endeavor at co-operative research—a pooling of ideas 
and material into a unit approach. It starts with the assumption that 
aggression is always a consequence of frustration. This necessitates strict 
definition of terms; for instance, it leaves out consideration of aggression 
as a direct, instinctive expression not consequent on previous frustrating 
experience. The authors so clearly set forth the tentative and definition- 
limited nature of the hypothesis that it would be difficult to find serious 
objection. As this reviewer sees it, it is as though a discussion group set 
up some postulates for initial agreement and said in effect, “Let us see 
where we go from here.” 

Where they go is to a discussion of the frustration-aggression inter- 
pretation at all levels of human action—psychological, social, interna- 
tional, et cetera. Psychologically considered, the background is the 
pleasure-pain principle of Freud (in recent years Freud has moved more 
to the view of two separate instincts and this book clearly follows the 
earlier enunciated view). Following through this individual application, 
they discuss daily habits and socializing patterns in terms of reaction to 
frustration. Then they go on to school and adult life in the same way. 
An especially interesting chapter on adolescence stresses the ever-in- 
creasing gap between the biopsychological maturity and the socioeco- 
nomic immaturity of the adolescent. Criminality is discussed in one of 
the most succinct, area-covering presentations one could ask for. Finally, 
the hypothesis is applied to national and international problems. 

A chapter on the Ashanti, as exponents of a primitive society illus- 
trating the principle, completes the book. 

It is easy to read; filled with suggestions that are of value quite aside 
from the basic hypothesis; expository rather than argumentative. That 
the principle discussed is not new and in a sense obvious does not de- 
tract from its value as an interesting and helpful “way of looking at” 
the phenomena of behavior. FN.A. 
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THE CITY. A STUDY OF URBANISM IN THE UNITED STATES. By 
Sruart ALFRED QUEEN and Lewis Francis THomas. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1939, pp. xxiv-+500. 


This text has a number of unique features. One of them is the joint 
authorship by a sociologist and a geographer. By combining the socio- 
logical and geographic (or cultural and ecological), the treatment 
stresses both the social organization (groups, institutions, customs and 
traditions, personality aspects, and social relations) and the matters of 
location, site, natural resources, and means of transportation. If a his- 
torian had presented a more extensive narrative of the growth and his- 
torical role of cities, a political scientist had described the intimate as- 
pects of municipal government, and an economist had delved into the 
industrial and commercial aspects of cities, the combined contributions 
of the major social sciences would have been included. However, such an 
analysis would require several volumes. The present volume is quite 
synthetic in its treatment and broad in its scope. 

A wealth of material is presented and reviewed. The writers are 
exceedingly cautious in making statements. No reforms are proposed 
and dogmatism in conclusions is avoided. Problems requiring further 
study are indicated, and suggestions are given as to methods of research. 
One notices the relatively small space given to matters of social change, 
disorganization, and special urban problems. Only one relatively short 
chapter is devoted to the problems of poverty, sickness and accidents, 
mental disorders, sexual irregularity, crime, and suicide. While the re- 
viewer does not agree with writers who stress exclusively the problems 
of the city, yet excellent studies have been made of delinquency areas 
and ganglands, to mention only two factors which are barely stressed 
but which throw considerable light on city life. 

Considerable attention is given to the distributive and selective aspects 
of the city. The general patterns of urbanism, urban communities and 
neighborhoods, ethnic groups and areas, blighted areas, and mobility 
are ably treated. The study of blight in our cities is given due emphasis, 
more than in previous texts in the field. Under blight is considered the 
slum area, with no effort made to distinguish between blighted zones 
and the slums. Excellent recent studies of these areas are not mentioned. 

The book follows a logical sequence of topics, beginning with a series 
of chapters on the rise of cities and urbanism, followed by sections 
dealing with institutions and folkways, the distributive and selective 
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aspects, the people; and a few chapters deal with prediction and con- 
trol. The interpretation of the life cycle of American cities is unique. 
To the description of city and regional planning is added an analysis of 
social planning. 

The bibliographies, as well as the sources quoted, are apparently 
highly selective. No questions and topics for class discussions and for 
further research are given. In its entirety it is an important new book 
and represents the best general text in the field. It is significant to 
note that a number of texts in urban sociology have appeared during 
the past ten years. Fifteen years ago there was very little authentic 
sociological literature on the city except certain monographs. Authors 
of texts are still handicapped in that many aspects of city life remain 
as yet practically unexplored. M.HN. 


LABOR PROBLEMS IN THE UNITED STATES. By Mac H. Dona.pson. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1939, pp. x +289. 

This is an elementary book on the general subject of labor problems, 
being one of a series of texts in “American Business Fundamentals.” 
The general style of the book, simple and lucid, is in keeping with its 
general purpose. While nothing new is presented, the author’s general 
point of view is a healthy socialized one and written in keeping with the 
best principles of broad humanitarianism. This marks the book as being 
a fitting introduction to labor problems for the average student and lay 
reader. The book offers some good materials in its several appendices, 
namely, a table listing the more important unions in the United States, 
and one disclosing statistical tables showing losses due to strikes and 


lockouts. M.J.V. 


MANUAL OF GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. By R. K. 
Goocu. New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 1939, xxiv+791. 

As the title indicates, this is a manual, a source book, dealing with the 
history of government in the United States, including the subjects of 
citizenship and suffrage, the structure of legislatures and of the judiciary, 
the functions of the three branches of government, and the general 
principles of the American constitutional system. The last part deals 
with the difficult problems of the division and separation of powers in 
government. Primary records and documents are used throughout. In 
the major divisions are grouped together discussions of state and local 
governments as well as of the nation. 


M. H.N. 
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SCOUTING MARCHES ON. THE HISTORY OF THE BOY SCOUTS 
OF AMERICA. By Wim D. Murray. New York: Boy Scouts of 
America, 1938, pp. xxiii +574. 

This story of Boy Scouts purports to bring before the Scouts and 
their leaders the story of the first quarter century of an organization 
that has touched millions of boys. Besides tracing the history of Scout- 
ing, the author indicates how a democratic system of administration 
has developed, and he gives practical suggestions of preparing and serv- 
ing leaders for a growing program. The distinctive aspects of Scouting, 
such as outdoor life and camping, the daily good turn, the emphasis on 
religion and World Scouting, are stressed. The book is well illustrated 
by means of photographs. As a description of Scouting, the story is well 
written. With the exception of calling attention to some of the trends 
in the movement, little attention is given to the developments in group 
work as these represent adjustments to the changing conditions of the 
times. The Boy Scout program is still somewhat inflexible, even though 
progress has been made in providing a wider range of choices of 


activities. MHN. 


ECONOMICS FOR CONSUMERS. By Letanp J. Gorvon. New York: 
American Book Company, 1939, pp. x +638. 

This practical and utilitarian text deals with the principles of eco- 
nomics from the consumer’s point of view. Professor Gordon, believing 
that there is a prevalence of waste in current consuming practices, has 
presented his material with the object of discovering and pointing the 
way “toward wiser consumer practices calculated to promote human 
welfare.” With this commendable theme in mind, he surveys, first, the 
assumptions of economic theory and practice in the field of consumption. 
In a most interesting way, too, does he demonstrate the shortcomings of 
much of economic theory with reference to freedom of choice among 
consumers, indicating how the factors of custom, fashion, advertising, 
producers, and the like interfere constantly with this freedom. A worth- 
while discussion is pursued on the profitable practice of fraud; scarcely 
a field of human want has been omitted from this form of exploitation 
by the profit seekers. It is well established that buyers in general have 
more need than ever for protection in the purchasing market; they must 
be safeguarded continually by laws and governmental regulation. No 
doubt but that this must be supplemented by rigid education for con- 
sumers, even those who are not ordinarily gullible. The book is well 
written and fortunately so simply written that the layman may profit 
well by reading it. M. J.V. 
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THESE ARE OUR LIVES. As told by the people and written by members 
of the Federal Writers’ Project of the Works Progress Administration in 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Georgia. Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1939, pp. xx+421. 


Herein are collected the life history stories of thirty-five people who 
have been engaged in three basic fields of Southern industry—farm labor, 
farm tenantry and ownership, and service occupations. As suggested in 
the preface of the book, sociology has been in the main content to treat 
human beings as abstractions, or to utilize portions of life histories in 
specific illustrative instances. The utility of the presented case histories 
in this instance has been to demonstrate that through them the reader may 
become more intimately acquainted with the life of the community and 
its culture patterns, revealing, as they do, selected and representative 
types of personalities present in the community, influencing it and being 
influenced by it. 

In a certain sense, the book may be said to be composed of thirty-five 
short stories, for many of the case histories have a dramatic value that 
is actually startling. Just how typical of their kind these selected people 
who tell their stories are may not be said, but certain it is that, after 
their stories are read, their revealed personalities have become convincing- 
ly stamped upon the memory. What impresses one, too, is the way in 
which the unfortunates portray their own plight and account for their 
present circumstances. 

The narratives have been provided with attractive titles, such as 
“You're Gonna Have Lace Curtains,” “Last Chance to Own a Farm,” 
“Lived Too Long,” and “I Couldn’t Be What I Wanted to Be.” The 
latter tale is one of the best in the book, by the way, telling, as it does, 
the story of a life of frustration, and more particularly it brings out the 
flaws in personality and character responsible for the frustration. Nearly 
all the tales reveal in their own way materials for analyses on social 
causation and are thus good materials for classroom use in sociology. 
Certainly, the slices of life that are presented in the volume will be rev- 
elatory in more than one way to the uninitiated. M. J. V. 


NATIONAL HEALTH SURVEY 1935-1936. Population Survey Bulletin. 


No. C. THE RELIEF AND INCOME STATUS OF THE URBAN POPU- 
LATION OF THE UNITED STATES—1935. Sickness and Medical 
Care Series Bulletin. 


No. 6. THE MAGNITUDE OF THE CHRONIC DISEASE PROBLEM IN 
THE UNITED STATES. Divisions of Public Health Methods, National 
Institute of Health, United States Public Health Service, Washington, 
D.C., 1938. 
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This survey is based on a study of 800,000 families representing 
nearly 3,000,000 persons located in 84 cities throughout the country. 
The income status of this group was tabulated according to four geo- 
graphic regions. The proportion of families on relief ranged from 14 
per cent in the West to 17 per cent in the Northeast. The nonrelief 
group earning less than $1,000 per family was highest in the South, 
being 39 per cent of the total number of families from that region. The 
figures for colored families earning less than $1,000 including those on 
relief were 90 per cent of the total in the South but fell to 66.7 per 
cent in the West. The report represents a situation in this country that 
is far from satisfactory. 

The further study of health conditions and disease among these fami- 
lies led to the estimate that in the United States about 1,000,000,000 
days were lost in a year from chronic diseases and disabilities such as 
deafness, blindness, and orthopedic impairments. Of course, the disabling 
illnesses were especially frequent among the low income groups, who 
are least able to secure and pay for medical care. G.B.M. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY. By S. R. Stavson. New 
York: Association Press, 1939, pp. xii+226. 

In this book the author develops some of the ideas suggested in his 
earlier books and in articles. Club work has expanded into group work 
and now has become group education, in the author’s thinking. The 
“child-centered” stage in education is supplanted by a group-centered 
stage, because children “like to be in groups” and “prefer playing to- 
gether to competing with one another for higher marks.” The group 
process is defined as “the give and take, with resulting strains and stress- 
es,” of group participation. Personality is made up of dispositions and 
capacities, while character refers to these dispositions and capacities 
modified according to “accepted social principles and morals.” Expe- 
rience is both positive and prohibitive. Parenthood seems to be “one of 
the most socializing of all group experiences,” for it subordinates the 
ego to selflessness in behalf of children. 

The thesis of this volume is that “group experiences are the foundations 
of personality.” A group is defined as consisting ‘‘of three or more persons 
in an informal relation where there is a maximum interpenetration and 
prolonged direct emotional activity among the individuals constituting 
it, and as a result of which the personality of each member is modified.” 
Basically social elements in human nature are found in “allotropic 
trends,” such as the need for identification, fixations, the collective 
tendency, and the communication drive. 
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Some readers will object to the author’s casual acceptance of “in- 
stincts” (p. 91) and to his application of the term “allotropic” (p. 112). 
Others will not agree with his acceptance of the neo-Freudian idea that 
a major function of education is to free the child from his original love- 
objects, namely, from loving the members of his family (p. 91). The dis- 
cussion on adult education is handled well, although the last chapter on 
“Majority and Minority Group Attitudes,” while timely, to be sure, 
seems to be an afterthought as far as the particular thesis of the book is 
concerned. On the whole, the author has made a distinct contribution 
to the literature on character education. E.S.B. 


A BIOLOGICAL APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM OF ABNORMAL 
BEHAVIOR. By Mizton Harrincton. Lancaster: The Science Press 
Printing Co., 1938, pp. 459. 

Dr. Harrington, psychiatrist of the institution for male defective 
delinquents at Napanock, New York, in this challenging book has pre- 
sented his theory of abnormal behavior after a devotion of years of study 
and research to the problem. His theory is called by him a mechanistic 
one in opposition to the motovistic theory of most of the present-day 
psychiatrists. The mechanistic psychology is one which “thinks of be- 
havior as due to the action of an anatomical mechanism which developed 
in the course of organic evolution because it was of value in the struggle 
for existence; and it seeks to explain the occurrence of abnormal forms 
of thought, feeling and action as due to the defects and limitations of this 
piece of mechanism, by reason of which it not infrequently fails to respond 
in a satisfactory way to the demands made upon it.” Rightly, too, does 
he point out the necessity of bringing all the facts about normal behavior 
into the picture for an understanding of abnormal behavior, together with 
a synthesis of all that psychologists, psychiatrists, neurologists, and social 
workers have found out concerning human behavior in general. 

The author has given a comprehensive and lucid account of his theory 
and emerges rather successfully with his criticisms of psychoanalysis. 
He believes that the “cause of all abnormal behavior is to be found in the 
unfitness of the organism for its environment.” It is clear that the organ- 
isms which fail to adjust themselves to the needs of the environment are 
suffering from bad heredity, faulty education, or somatic disease. Hence, 
the remedies lie, according to the author, in (1) breeding a race of po- 
tentially healthy and efficient people; (2) giving these people the kind 
of education or training which will make the most of their potentialities; 
(3) preserving their bodily health; and (4) giving them an environment 
suited to their limitations and needs. 


M. J. V. 
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THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MARRIAGE BOOK. ‘Edited by Witt1uaM 
F. Bicztow. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938, pp. xii+-173. 

After reading about divorce and more divorce, it is encouraging to 
read about twelve ways to a happy marriage by such able contributors 
as Ernest and Gladys Groves, Harnell Hart, Ellsworth Huntington, 
Eleanor Roosevelt, William Lyon Phelps, and others. The articles 
which appear in this volume were first published in Good Housekeeping 
to further the cause of education for marriage. Questions pertaining to 
courtship, being engaged, whether or not a person should marry, should 
wives work, how to make the money go, children, sex instruction, re- 
ligion in the home, and how to stay married and to live together hap- 
pily are discussed with cautious frankness and in a most wholesome 
manner. The material is presented in a semipopular form, avoiding for 
the most part statistical and other detailed data. The opinions expressed 
have grown out of experience, observation, and from general knowledge 
of the subject treated. This is at least a beginning of published ma- 
terial dealing with wholesome marriage rather than with family dis- 
organization. M.HN. 


THE FAILING STUDENT. By KennetH L. Heaton and ViviAN WEEDON. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1939, pp. 286. 

The data for this book were gathered by a study of four Michigan 
colleges (Albion, Central State Teachers, Michigan State, and Olivet), 
in order to assist them in an effort to reduce the causes of academic failure 
and to improve the present guidance program in these institutions. A 
total of 938 students who were in the lowest 10 per cent in scholastic 
achievement co-operated in this report by supplying the necessary data 
on their study habits, their problems of finances, health, personal and 
social life, and by taking a number of standardized tests of mental and 
scholastic achievement. One of the most intriguing findings in this re- 
port concerns the general problem of “sex and academic success.” For 
instance, it was found frequently that there was a larger proportion of 
men than women on probationary lists. The authors point out that a 
man during his first term at College W had 1 chance out of 7 of being 
put on probation, while a woman had only 1 chance in 54. The reason 
for the poorer academic adjustment of college men is baffling inasmuch 
as they test as high as women on standardized tests. This book has many 
excellent graphs, interesting tables, and splendid chapter summaries. It 
would be a valuable asset to sociologists and teachers not only for its 
specific findings, but also for the inclusion of tentative “hunches,” which 
often give a human touch to this document. E.C. McD. 
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PROBLEMS AND QUESTIONS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. 
By JouHN K. Lancum. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1939, pp. 212. 


The author has written this splendid problem and question book to 
accompany Principles of Economics, Revised Edition, by Frederic B. 
Garver and Alvin H. Hansen. Each of the thirty-seven chapters of this 
syllabus, which correspond to the thirty-seven chapters of that text, con- 
sists of (1) Study Questions, (2) Problems for Analysis, and (3) Se- 
lected References for Further Reading. While the study questions are 
based directly on the content of Garver and Hansen’s text, the problems 
for analysis consist of simple arithmetical examples which are designed 
to illustrate and clarify some of the difficult concepts of economic theory. 
The questions and problems in this book are well selected and clearly 


stated. E. C. McD. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE INEQUALITY OF THE SOCIAL CLASSES. By 
Gunnar LaNpTMAN. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1938, 
pp. xviii +444. 


This book is commendable not so much because of the originality of 
its findings as because of its exceptionally high standard of scholarship 
and its authentic bibliographical background. The author confirms the 
observations of other anthropologists and sociologists who claim that there 
are no class distinctions in the most primitive societies, and that whatever 
social differentiation exists for them is based simply on sex and age differ- 
ences. Class differentiation begins with inequality of wealth and division 
of labor. The lower and upper classes arise out of a middle core, the orig- 
inal condition of which is equality of rank accompanied by equal dis- 
tribution of property. Among the factors responsible for class differ- 
entiation is the dissimilarity in personal endowment—in skill, cunning, 
bravery, leadership, et cetera. Enslavement is the other important factor: 
first, enslavement within the tribe, due to debt or crime or other mis- 
fortune affecting marital status, or dependency; second, enslavement 
from without the tribe through warfare, conquest, and the slave trade. 
Insofar as the study is confined to primitive societies, it merits the highest 
praise. On the other hand, it is doubtful that conclusions regarding the 
origins of lower, middle, and upper classes of primitive societies should 
be generalized in such a way as to be applied to class differences existing 
in higher societies with more advanced stages of culture. But for this 
one criticism, the book is excellent and should long remain a leader in 
its field. 


J. E.N. 
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THE PROLETARIAT. By Goetz A. Briers. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1937, pp. xviii+297. 

This book analyzes industrial labor, tracing the evolution of wage 
earners from the Middle Ages to the present. Scholastic philosophy, as of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, and the classical and modern schools of economics 
stand in review for definition and evaluation of basic terms. The con- 
cept, proletariat, varies with the status of wage earners as affected by 
changing economic systems of production and distribution. There are 
several approaches to an understanding of the proletariat, in socioeconom- 
ic terms and in ethical-psychological terms. The proletariat, while con- 
cerned about self-defense in our capitalist system, has become class con- 
scious, a fact that is especially significant in the socialist movement. 
Proletarianism has become directly identified with socialism and com- 
munism, with Marxism and Leninism, yet the author shows that the 
proletariat has none the less been at variance with socialism in western 
Europe, and that the same condition obtains for America. The trade- 
union movement is contrasted with socialist proletarian idealism. Ac- 
cording to the author, social legislation, the communist form of society, 
and the totalitarian state are the major approaches to the problems in- 
volved in a society where labor enjoys full rights of citizens but lacks 
the basis of civil freedom, namely, property. Of the three, social legis- 
lation in organic connection with an economic and fiscal New Deal is 
most in line with Occidental traditions and the present trend of West- 
ern civilization. This scholarly book makes important contributions to 
social philosophy. J.E.N. 


PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED. By Gerorce W. Crane. Chicago: Northwestern 
University Press, 1938, pp. x +631. 

This revised textbook, which presents an adequate and comprehensive 
survey of the applications of psychology in the field of human relations, 
is a most practical one. The materials selected for illustrating and dem- 
onstrating well-known principles of psychology are unusually good. Of 
especial interest to many may be the well-written chapters on the psychol- 
ogy of improving personality, of music and morale, and of the public 
platform. While the text is primarily for sophomoric students, lay readers 
also will find it useful because of Dr. Crane’s simple and inviting style. 
Attention perhaps should be called to the fine analysis of devices that may 
be utilized in order to weld a crowd into an audience. Young people 
who are called upon to give public speeches should profit considerably 


by its reading. M. J. V. 
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RACES AND CULTURE 


THE NEGRO IMMIGRANT. His Background, Characteristics, and Social 
Adjustment, 1899-1937. By Ira De A. Rem. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1939, pp. 261. 


The author studies the effects of “the immigration of 100,000 foreign- 
born Negroes to the United States.”’ He analyzes their social roles in our 
country. He uses both statistical and case analysis, but his method of 
obtaining life histories by means of a prize contest sounds questionable. 
His findings are both interesting and valuable. He points out how the 
Negro as an immigrant undergoes a twofold adjustment process, first, 
within an intraracial situation and, second, within an interracial situa- 
tion. The Negro immigrant, like other immigrants, must adjust objec- 
tively to factors such as earning a living and making a home, and sub- 
jectively to new standards of thought and action. Negroes, Orientals, 
and Jews alike, claims the author, are in caste groups in the United 
States. Hence, the Negro immigrant from the West Indies, for example, 
faces a unique problem in that he must adjust within a caste group, 
which is difficult, for he may come from a noncaste or free situation. 
Thus, “for the Negro immigrant from the French or British West 
Indies, the label of democracy is found to be fictional.” This discovery 
makes his adjustment in the United States especially difficult. The 
sections that are quoted from life histories illustrate a number of the 
“subjective” problems with which the Negro immigrant struggles. Then, 
there are 80,000 second-generation Negroes whose problems are indicated 
but not analyzed at length, for they do not come within the scope of 
this study. E.S.B. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK, 1939. London: Trade and Travel 
Publications, Ltd., 1939, pp. lx+694. 


In this, the only annual “handbook” of information about South 
American countries, a wealth of reliable and up-to-date materials about 
the countries from ‘Mexico to Tierra del Fuego” may be found. Where- 
ever possible, the data include figures for 1937 or for 1937-38. Special 
pains have been taken to keep all the materials accurate. The handbook 
is valuable for travelers and business people and advertisers. The book 
for 1939 contains twelve more pages than did the one for 1938. It is 
impossible here to indicate the wide range of information which is crowd- 
ed into so small and convenient a guide. Data about countries, cities, 
and towns, about governments, about resources of all types, about trans- 
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portation in all forms and in detail are given. The references to litera- 
ture and to geography are succinct and helpful. A larger number of 
small regional maps would be worth adding. Further emphasis might be 
given to the outstanding cultural elements to be found and enjoyed in 
each of the larger cities and in the more accessible areas. E. S. B. 


THE REAL CONFLICT BETWEEN CHINA AND JAPAN. By Hartey F. 
MacNa. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1938, pp. 218. 

According to Professor MacNair’s thesis the “real conflict” between 
China and Japan is between two conflicting ideologies. Inasmuch as 
Japan has been revolutionized primarily along technical-material rather 
than cultural or ideological lines, the “acid of alien learning’ has made 
little progress in Japan. It is believed that Japan has thus been able to 
adjust more readily to the culture of the West than has China. It is 
interesting to note that the Japanese seem to have very little trouble in 
integrating rather antithetical ideologies. For instance, it is not impossible 
for a Japanese to declare himself at one and the same time a Communist 
and a Shintoist. To say the least, such an eclecticism is rather foreign 
to the West. 

While China has been a loosely co-ordinated empire and rather self- 
contained, Japan has been a highly compact and disciplined state. “In 
contrast with Japanese administration, which through the ages has been 
inherently aristocratic, that of China has long been essentially demo- 
cratic.” It might be pointed out that while a matrix of ideological dif- 
ferences is perhaps basic to the present struggle, the objective instruments 
of destruction are largely in terms of technical machinery and methods. 
The book is to be praised for its organization, accurate documentation, 





and balanced conclusions. E.C. McD. 
SOCIAL WORK 
THE ART OF COUNSELING. By Rotio May. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 
1939, pp. 247. 


The role of .“counseling” is placed somewhere between “advising” 
and “psychoanalyzing”; and the people are divided into three classes: 
the healthy, the neurotics, and, for lack of a better word, the psychotics. 
The third class is ruled out of this study because the author does not 
wish to claim for his work of counseling more than is its due. Obviously 
the first class falls outside the author’s field. In consequence, the result- 
ing attention that is centered upon the neurotic unintentionally gives the 
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impression that the neurotic class includes nearly everyone and that most 
persons who consider themselves healthy minded are neurotics. Another 
unintentional impression is that a person who has a neurotic tendency 
in one direction but who is healthy minded in other particulars is noth- 
ing less than a neurotic personality. A problem that faces an excellent 
book such as Dr. May has written is to keep the reader from closing its 
pages and going out to look for neuroticisms in every person whom he 
meets. Despite his care in interpreting Freud, Adler, Jung, and Rank, 
the author falls occasionally into easy generalization which the universal 
reader may misinterpret. For example, the statement is made (p. 45) 
that “personality is characterized by freedom, individuality, social inte- 
gration, and religious tensions.””’ The book, however, deals with many 
tensions that cannot be called religious unless one stretches the term 
until it becomes meaningless. Considerable emphasis is placed, and prop- 
erly so, upon “the creative function of understanding,” but too little 
space is given to an explanation of this important process and especially 
as to how it operates. The sympathetic relationship in developing per- 
sonality is discussed at length, but always in one light only, namely, the 
favorable one. The way in which egocentricisms create an imbalance of 
tensions within the egocentric person is made clear, but further expla- 
nation is needed of the approved substitute of “socially constructive 
attitudes,” and how the transition is made. Despite these seemingly ad- 
verse comments the reviewer wishes to speak in highest terms of the 
book. Every college and high school dean for both men and women 
and boys and girls, every minister, every teacher, and every parent can 
profit by it greatly in practical ways. The persons with whom they 
“counsel” will profit even more, and the counseling that is now being 
done by some leaders will be completely made over. “Advising” or the 
setting forth of ready-made plans for persons in mentally poor health 
will give way to “counseling,” in which counselee and counselor work 
together sympathetically along possible procedures until the former sees 
the light, assumes the responsibility for his condition, and moves out 
along new paths of constructive social expression. ESB 


SUPERVISION IN SOCIAL GROUP CONTROL. By Smwney J. Linven- 
BERG. Foreword by ArtHuR L. Swirt, Jr. New York: Association Press, 
1939, pp. xiv+141. 


In a compact treatise the author has handled his subject with com- 
mon sense and clarity. He distinguishes between supervision in its old 
meaning of administration and of telling the supervised what to do and 
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supervision in its new connotation of a scientific, educational process 
using indirect suggestion. He defines supervision in terms of functions, 
such as acquainting the group work leader with the social work agency, 
with the community, with the philosophy of both, and with introducing 
the leader to the responsibilities of his job. He then proceeds to define 
supervision in terms of examining leader attitudes, of meeting leader 
resistance, of setting limits to the group worker’s function, of helping 
leaders to take responsibility for their own shortcomings. The author 
also considers supervision of class activities as distinguished from the 
informal activities of small groups and from supervision of mass activi- 
ties. He regards mass activities as wholesome complements to small 
group activities because of the possible limited outlook and narrowing 
influence, even cliquishness. Under all circumstances he would safeguard 
the supervisor from “invading the leader’s personality against his will.” 
He gives much space to showing how the leader’s resistance to super- 
vision may be reduced to a minimum, and how a leader may learn to 
receive criticism objectively and without adverse emotional reactions. 
Many excerpts from group meeting records are quoted and analyzed 
effectively. An important contribution to group work theory and prac- 
tice is made by Mr. Lindenberg. E.S.B 


SEVEN LEAN YEARS. By T. J. Woorrer, Jr., and ELLEN Winston. Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1939, pp. xii+187. 

Rural America is troubled because of sweeping changes and the result- 
ant maladjustment. While all have been affected by the depression, the 
farmers in particular have experienced seven lean years. The heavy relief 
load, unprecedented in our history, is evidence of rural distress. Over 
three and one-half billion dollars were expended for rural relief from 
January, 1931, to December, 1937. Adverse prices, excessive debts, loss 
of outside income, too many small farms and the farming of submarginal 
land, and mechanization of agricultural production have been especially 
responsible for agricultural insecurity. Youth is perplexed, unequal op- 
portunities prevail, landless and low income families find few opportu- 
nities to work, and even farm owners cannot make ends meet. Hence, 
farmers and villagers must be aided. Certain regions of chronic distress, 
such as the drought areas, are particularly difficult to reconstruct. Yet 
rehabilitation and prevention are possible as evidenced by crop control, 
co-operative farming, land-use planning, control of erosion, development 
of rural industries, better housing and health facilities, improved educa- 
tion, and adjustment of financing rural services. 


M.H.N. 
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SOCIAL DRAMA 


FAMILY PORTRAIT. A play in three acts. By Lenore Correr and WittiM 
Joyce Cowen. New York: Random House, 1939, pp. 184. 


This is a magnificently moving play about the family of Jesus of 
Nazareth. The main action takes place during those two and a half 
years when Jesus was preaching and ministering to the people, just before 
his crucifixion. While Jesus never appears on the stage, his presence is 
always deeply portrayed through the other characters and principally 
through Mary, his mother. The playwrights have drawn a superb char- 
acterization of Mary, a loving mother, sympathetic friend and neighbor, 
and tender housewife. Told with sheer beauty, this play ranks high 
among dramas that tell a simple story with eloquent sincerity and mas- 
terly dignity. 

What is particularly striking in the play are its series of truly gripping 
climaxes at the close of each scene. At the end of the first scene Mary, 
busy with her housewifely duties, has her mind on Jesus, her son, and 
beautifully states, “If he walked all night he must be at the Sea of 
Galilee by now. The place feels empty without him.” At the end of the 
first scene of Act II Mary is seen buying a blue scarf for herself because 
Jesus is coming home, and throwing it around her shoulders humanly 
says, “I'll take it . .. But I do want to look my best. Do you think he’ll 
like it?” And her concluding words in the last scene of the play taking 
place a few years after the crucifixion, when she asks her youngest son 
Judah to name his newly born infant after Jesus, are stated poignantly, 
“Tt’s a nice name. I’d like him not to be forgotten.” 

The drama also exposes with a simple yet terrifying exactness the hy- 
pocrisy of the age, its abounding prejudices, and its dark relentlessness 
against the man Jesus. Judas is discovered on his way to betray him, the 
people of Jerusalem are heard calling for his crucifixion, and one of his 
brothers is shown railing against him for bringing his family into dis- 
grace. Family Portrait is a gripping play, a play written with an honest 
devoutness. 


THE LITTLE FOXES. A play in three acts. By Luuan Hettman. New 
York: Random House, 1939, pp. 159. 


This profoundly stirring drama, a tale of human foxes, strikes a note 
that is a bitter one in the revelation of one of the meanest families that 
has appeared for a long time in the course of dramatic literature. Superior 
in its construction and having its leading role in the hands of dynamic 
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and competent Tallulah Bankhead, the play has been hailed as one of the 
best on the New York stage this season. The dramatic action depicts the 
tension in the life of a Southern family caused by greed and the longing 
for power. The Hubbards have always had a veritable lust for money, 
and the two Hubbard brothers in the present case are pitted against the 
Hubbard sister, Regina, whose husband Horace lies dying. Horace’s 
money is the decisive factor in the case, and all are scheming to get control 
of it at his death. Regina by slow and carefully planned crafty steps under- 
takes to have Horace brought back to the homestead from the hospital 
in the East where he has had a haven of retreat from the scheming family. 
To bring him back she is well aware will mean the hastening of the end, 
but she is also sure that her safety in disposing of her brothers will be 
enhanced by his quicker death at home. She attempts to force Horace’s 
hand when he arrives, and, finding him adamant, she turns upon him with 
all the venom at her command, telling him that he hates to see anybody 
live—“You hate to think that I’m going to be alive and have what I 
want .. . Because you’re going to die and you know you’re going to 
die .. . I hope you die. I hope you die soon. I’ll be waiting for you to die.” 
In the end, Regina, despite Horace’s precaution and desire to punish her, 
outwits her brothers and drives them to a bargain in which she gets 75 
per cent as her share. 

The biting satirical lines intensify the interest in the situations quite 
as well as they serve to delineate sharply the characters in the drama. 
Fascinatingly absorbing, then, is this play which portrays the story of 
human wills and passion caught in the web of what might be termed 
immoral greed and lust. 


SOCIAL PHOTOPLAY 


Goodbye, Mr. Chips brings to the fore some of the informal principles 
in teaching. Knowledge of subject matter and careful presentation and 
interpretation of facts are assumed. It is only when “Mr. Chips” marries 
and heeds his wife’s suggestions that he establishes that rapport with the 
boys in the private school, where he is one of the masters, which elevates 
him to the rank of an acceptable teacher. The qualities which he previous- 
ly lacked were those of being human and friendly and of exhibiting a 
sense of humor. Once he demonstrated his ability in these particulars, he 
had no further trouble with the boys in his school. In fact, he rose rapidly 
in their esteem. The end of his career saw him the greatly admired and 
beloved friend of the thousands of boys who had been in his classes—all 
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because of his human qualities. Another observation relates to the blos- 
soming forth of his personality. This development occurred twice. The 
first expansion came when he fell in love, married, and set up a home. 
His wife’s premature death brought about a sag in his personality. His 
personality rose again and took on new attractiveness when the belated 
but greatly coveted honor of being chosen headmaster was given him. 
Old in years, his personality became sprightly again, now that his life 
dream of being headmaster was realized. Love and achievement are seen 
as two outstanding factors in producing an enrichment of personality. 


Young Mr. Lincoln succeeds in depicting the customs of a century ago 
in Illinois. The contrasts between those days and our days are startling. 
They relate to means of transportation, to forms of recreation, to personal 
habits, to hardships of life. The picture also is remarkable for its skill in 
dramatizing outstanding episodes in young Lincoln’s life in and around 
Springfield, Illinois. His deep love for Ann Rutledge, the dash and verve 
of socially ambitious Mary Todd, the story-telling ability of “Abe,” his 
skill in meeting the superior experience and forensic power of an able 
lawyer in a murder trial are tellingly portrayed. The murder trial is 
elevated into an extended drama and given the spotlight of the photoplay. 
The allegorical climax is most effective. The young man decides to go 
on “to the top,” but there the storm breaks, thunderbolts come crashing 
down, and Lincoln achieves immortality. Young Mr. Lincoln is shown 
as a person of easy-going traits, somewhat dreamy and removed from the 
prosaic aspects of everyday life, but a person who on occasion would 
draw all his personality resources together and rise to great heights of 
courage and human power. This characteristic reaches a culmination 
once when Lincoln faces the mob bent on lynching at the county jail, 
and again when he finally overcomes the legal shrewdness of the prose- 
cuting attorney in the murder trial. His identification with the deeply 
human is indirectly evident throughout this effective interpretation of a 
national if not a world hero. 


The editors will appreciate receiving copies of any of the following issues of 
Sociology and Social Research: Vol. XIX, Nos. 3, 5 and 6, 1935; Vol. XX, Nos. 
1 and 2, 1935. Mail to Journal of Sociology and Social Research Office, 3551 Uni- 
versity Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 








